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CHAP. I. 


F ever I grow poor (and I am al- 
ready an author) I will never ap- 
ply myſelf to an old man for re- 
lief. For I have experienced that my 
own heart grows harder and harder 
every year, This makes me think with 
ſuch extravagant pleaſure on my infant 

days, when I was benevolence and good 
humour all over; I dare ſay my inten- 
tions before I was born (if J had any 
then) were to be the kindeſt man in 

—— ſhire. Bleſs your dear ſoul ! cries 
A 2 my | 
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my old nurſe when ſhe reads this chap- 
ter, you were the {ſweeteſt little dear 


that ever woman bore, the man was 
happy that begot you, and the bed was 
bleſt you were begotten in.—.Yes, good 
mother, that is all very true; but I muſt 
go on with my hiſtory. 

My -aunt Dinab, though ſhe might 
: have otherwiſe comforted my mother 
| perhaps not a little by imparting ſome 
portion of the great experience ſhe had 
| had in bearing children, could, if ſhe 
| had been ſo well diſpoſed, have been of 
no uſe to my mother ; becauſe my mo- 
ther had all her life abhorred the ſight 
of a wh—. For it was by ſuch an 
uncourtly name, that ſhe conſtantly © 
ſpoke of my poor aunt. To ſay the | 
truth, my father was the only one in 


the family, who was highly delighted 
with 
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with Madam Dinab's amours. Hardly 
a day went over his head, in which 
ſome impertinent ſceptic of a lawyer, 
or a parſon did not doubt his ſyſtem of 
names. And in theſe altercations my 
aunt's loſs of chaſtity and conſtant pro- 
greſſion in fornication were of ſingular 
ſervice to the good man. His grateful 
heart has carried him ſometimes ſo far 
as to make him affirm, ſhe did honour 
to the family more than even his bro- 
ther Tobias, There has not been, ſays 
he, a greater example of the truth of 
my hypotheſis ſince the year 1***, when 
Simon ap Shandy. —— But the ſtory of 
Simon ap Shandy, will be enough in al! 
conſcience for a chapter. 


CHAP. 


[6] 


CHAP. H. 


IDST thou not imagine, reader, 

that I was going directly to tell 

thee of Simon ap Shandy ? there thou art 
ſadly out. I have ſomething elſe to do, 


— A ſomething elſe to 


SS = do. 


C HAP. III. 


HERE is nothing your writers 

of tragedy pique themſelves more 

upon than keeping their audience in a 
painful ſuſpenſe. And there is nothing 
I pique myſelf more upon, than keep- 
ing my reader in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe. 
And when it is not convenient for me 


t 


171 
to do juſt as he, ſhe, or they would 
have me; that is, when I do not care 
to proceed in fo ſtraight a line of nar- 
ration as people have been uſed to; I 
take care to keep them, though not 
in quite a good humour, in a ſtate nearly 
approaching it, If I go over a ſtile in- 
to a meadow, and leave you in a dirty 
lane; I conſtantly throw over the firſt 
flower I find, though it be but a thiſtle, 
for the emolument of your noſe while 
your feet are in the mire, And now I 
am glad I have mentioned a thiſtle ; 
ſince here I may conſign over to im- 


mortality the name of Boſſenville, a 
friar I met with in France. 


This holy father was in his younger 
days a rake of the firſt magnitude, who 
frequently boaſted he had corrupted 
more virgins than there are windows, 
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181 
nay, than there are panes of glafs, in 
the church of Notre Dame. In vain, 
he had had recourſe to prayers, beads, 
croſſes, and confeſſions. In vain, had 
Corneille and Racine declared their power 
of purging the paſſions. He heard 
what they faid, and was pleaſed with 
what they ſung; but the better of the 
two could never prevent him from 
winding his arms round the firſt willing 
female he found. The inimitable ſonnet 
of the penitent Barreaux had been got 
by rote to little purpoſe. He ſaid it 
was pretty, and affirmed it a ſhame for 
a rational creature to ſpend forty years 
of his life in watching like Linneus's 
male plant for a convenient feminine re- 
ceptacle for his ſemen provolans. But 


never never knew he what it was to be 
practically wiſe, till the carduus bene- 
4 | dictus 


191 
diftus fortiter pungens was preſcribed him 
twice a day by an itinerant vender of 


religious conſolation, He had the re- 
ſolution to apply it with his own hand, 
and in leſs than one month experienced 
the ſalutary effects of it. His blood 
ran leiſurely along, and diſtributed its 
heat in all parts of his body. His 
pulſe beat as much in his hand as in 
any other part leſs apparent. He went 
into a convent, examined, and con- 
feſſed with the cold charity of the char- 
treux. The young women, who could 
only have their ſins forgiven, wondered 
what he meant; and concluded him an 
exceedingly odd man, or what they 
had hoped before from fathers was ill- 
grounded, He lived till laſt year in 
great repute for his whimſical ſanctity, 
and before he died, had the needleſs be- 


neficence 


10 


neficence of ſending me over his antidote 


incloſed in a fine morocco binding, and 
reſembling a gilded overgrown John 
Fox, in all reſpects but in what it con- 
tained, which was a very large thiſtle 
inſcribed in golden letters on the ſtalk, 


A purge for a paſſion. 


CAE. IV. 


Y father got up from his chair, 


and, walking twice round the 
room, was entering on his third revolu- 
tion, when a thought came into his 
head, that fixed his feet on the ſpot, 
and his eyes on the chair. I am think- 
ing, brother Toby, ſays he, what muſt 
be done with the boy, if If! if 
what, if! brother. How are you ſure 


it will be a boy ?—So there again, ſaid 
my 


11 


my father, you are as ignorant of what 
belongs to the begetting of children, as 
my wife is to ſenſe and argument.— 
Then, ſaid my uncle, ſenſe and argu- 
ment are not neceſſary in the begetting 
of children; for my ſiſter is a ſpecial 
breeder, and, you ſay, ſhe has nei- 
ther. The woman indeed, replied my 
father, is not endowed with great ſanity 
of intellects; but what has that to do 
with the purpoſe? in generation (but 
you are ſo unhappily ignorant: of it, 
brother,) in generation the woman is 
but little different from being entirely 
paſſive, The diſpoſition, figure, ſitua- 
tion, number, activity, &c. &c. &c. of 
the homunculi depend on the male. It 
is his buſineſs to adjuſt all theſe matters. 
But to make it plainer to you—you 
have ſeen a pudding made, and conſe- 


quently 
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quently the great variety of ingredients, 


ſuch az ſugar, ſalt, flour, milk, brandy, 
raiſins, orange, lemon, cloves, and cin- 
namon. The pudding-bowl is brain- 
leſs, but hinders not the pudding it re- 
ceives from obtaining the true nature 
and delicate ſmack of Engliſh pudding. 
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* ** # you mean, ſaid my uncle inter- 
rupting him...Ah! Toby, you have 


never read a book, entitled, Conjugal 


Love.---Yes, but I have, ſaid Toby. 
At leaſt I have read the title of it; for 
I found it in the middle of my Szevinus; 


and when I had read a page or two, 
finding there was bawdy in it, I tore the 


leaves in halves down from the top to 
the bottom, and paſted them without 


order on the decayed cover of my Mon/. 


Blondel. 


131 
Blondel.---One would have thought, ſaid 
my father, you might have been con- 


tented barely to tear them out one by 
Indeed I might as 


one without 
well have done as you ſay, brother; 
though I had my reaſons for it. How- 
ever they have done me no good ; for 
my maid or Gunſton's man (I know not 
which) has made a ſhift to read it, and 
pick out a receipt for producing a very 
fine Jad.---There, brother, ſaid my fa- 
ther, did I not tel] you that the ſcience 
of generation depends on as certain and 
and as reaſonable rules as any other ?--- 
Fortification, brother, anſwered Toby, 
give me leave to obſcrve, is a kind of 
compound or aggregate of many others. 
Since a maſter of it mult neceſſarily be 
firſt acquainted with arithmetic and 
geo- 
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geometry, the doctrine of projectiles, * 
&c. And then he will ſtand in need 
of the experience of others to regulate 


his diſpoſitions, and correct his con- 
cluſions by.---Nay, if you go to that, 
ſaid my father, in no other ſcience can 
the profeſſor of it be ſo much benefited 


by the experience of his predeceſſors or 


contemporaries, as in this of genera. 


tion; for I will be bold to ſay there has 
not ſlept within this roof for four hun- 
dred years a man, yourſelf only except- 


ed, who has not been in ſome degree or 


other capable of contributing to the 
common ſyſtem from his own practical 
obſervations. Do you think then, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, that the Shandy family 
has been always made up of folks like 


This Kc. conſiſts of ſundry things, the 
names of which are not eaſily come at, 


your- 
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yourſelf ?---No, not that neither, there 
is a wide difference between being ſuch 
a man as I am, and doing or knowing 
ſome one thing in common with me- 
The Shandies (for I ſcorn to lie for my 
anceſtors) have been ſome of them raſ- 
cals, and may be ſome of them fools.--- 
And are fools, brother, as well acquaint- 
ed with this work of generation as wiſe 
men ?----Acquainted ? when we talk, 
brother, it is neceſſary to be exact in our 
terms *. Acquainted ? He [a fool I 
mean] cannot be much acquainted with 
the doctrine of homunculi, and the ex 
act philoſophical management of animal- 
culz.---I underſtand you, brother, aid 

One of thoſe ſharp ſghted remarkers whoſe 
wonderful eyes diſcover the ſun at noon, would 
have gone on to tell us how often people fall out 


about words, when they mean the ſame, But 
my father was not the man. Shandy ſor that! 


Toby. 


[ 16 ] 


Toby. It is thus; a man, who knows 
nothing of fortification, may, by long 
i | making figures at random with a pair 


| of compaſſes, happen to hit upon the 

1 exact meaſurement of a ſalient angle, 

| though, when he has made it, he knows 

| not what it is. And ſo, I ſuppoſe, you 

i allow a fool may happen to beget a wiſe 

1 1 child, though when he has, he knows 

1 it not. 

0 

ö | CHAP. v. 

1 Have wiſhed myſelf in the world for 
[ this half hour; for before I was 


[ born, I lived the moſt inſipid life you 
can conceive, good lady. Well! my 
father was going to ſay all through the 3 
laſt chapter, that if I ſhould be born 9 
with my head foremoſt, it would be 4 

thou- 
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thouſand wonders if I was not a dunce. 
But before he got himſelf ſafely de- 
livered of his ſentence, my mother was 
ſafely delivered of me. Fenny, my 
dear Jenny was then ſix years old, and 
was as near as ſhe could get to the 
ſcene of this important event. · ¶ Here 
I muſt ſtop to put my reader in mind 
how oddly favourite ſayings and ſcraps 
of Latin may paſs through families 
directly or collaterally.)----The mid- 
wife's grandfather had been a ſchool- 
maſter, who, on meeting with provo- 
cation, (whether from bad Latin or 
bad liquor) uſed to cry out, quoting 
Ovid, Triſtium! Triſtium! This ex- 
clamation deſcended to his firſt-born 
daughter, but underwent a little altera- 
tion into Triſtam; which, for the grea- 


ter diſagreeableneſs of ſound, her daugh- 
Vol. III. B ter 


[18 ] 
ter the midwife changed into Triſtram. 
Triſtram! Triſtram ! ſays ſhe, here he 
comes !---To tell the reader the plain 
truth, I was ſo exceedingly ugly the 
moment I appeared, that even the ſup- 
ple conſcience of a midwife could not 
pronounce me a fine boy, and my fa- 
ther's picture. Triſtram! Triſtram ! 
ſays ſhe, he is no more like the ſquire, 
than my boy Tom is like my booby of 
an huſband,---I have got advantages 


by this remark, both for my reader 
and myſelf. Of mine I ſhall ſay no- 


- 


thing; but you will hardly know your's 4 
without my telling it you. O good 


people, how dull ye are ! you ought to 1 


obſerve from the midwife's words, that 


a woman will ſometimes confeſs herſelf 
in a fault. No more, ſaid ſhe, than 


my boy Tom is like my booby of an 
huſ- 


fa- 
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19 
huſband !---Indeed it is likely that of 
all women a midwife knows beſt who 


A thouſand cir- 
cumſtances may happen to confound 
another, and prevent her from acquiring 
knowledge of the principium individut, 
in fathers. But probably a midwife 
will take more care ; ſince every time 
ſhe has an opportunity, ſhe is, or ought 
to be improving her ſpeculations in ob- 
ſtetrical concerns. 

The firſt thing I remember that be- 
fel me after my appearance was, what 
provoked me to an intolerable degree. - 
Taking advantage of my weakneſs and 
incapacity for revenge, a fury, who had 
ſtood ſometime prepared for this opera- 
tion, crammed at leaſt half a pound of 


begets her children, 


butter down my throat. I belched, 
ſpued, whined, kicked, flung, ſcratch- 
B 2 ed, 
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ed, ſpit, and ſhewed every ſymptom: 


in my power, how heartily I could wiſh 
to beat out the brains of the infernal 
adminiſtratrix; but the ſtupid plague 


was ſo far from underſtanding me, that 


ſhe joined with the others in an ill-na- 


tured grin, and rejoiced at my unhap- 


pineſs, declaring it would do me an 
abundance of good when the fit was 
over, 


CHAP. VI. 


F the next chapter has any meaning, 

it ſerves to ſhew that almoſt any 
man may be great, who ſets his heart 
firmly upon it. And that thoſe, who 
grow rich, generally grow raſcals. 


CHAP. 
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CAT. 


N the moſt barren part of a very 
high hill in //a/es,about fiſty years 


ago, ſays an old manuſcript, was born 
Simon ap Sbandy. His father and mo- 


ther not being able to afford him a do- 
meſtic tutor, he was ſent, as ſoon as 
he had ſtrength to carry a ſatchel five 
miles a day, to the pariſh ſchool. And 
here it was that firſt appeared ſome 
glimmerings of that genius that was to 
raiſe him on the backs of other men. 
His maſter was the ſon of adecayed pe- 
ruke-maker in the pariſh, who, beſides 


his father's art of frizzling and greafing 


hair, had learnt in the ſquire's kitchen, 
the ſcience of brightening knives and 
forks. In this laſt, he was eminent 
eneugh 


B 3 
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L 22 ] 
enough to paſs into a proverb, which 


is been done out of Welch into Engliſh, 
id runs thus, 


Vo knife or fork was ever ſo eaten with 
ruft, 
But Floyd can clean it with induſiry and 
| brick-duſt. 


Long had he been occupied in this in- 
genious and honeſt employ, before his 
parts were properly noticed by the ſquire; 
who, at laſt, however, was heard to de- 
clare that it ſhould go hard, if Floyd 
did not, before he died, riſe to be 
clerk of the pariſh, or ſchool-maſter at 
leaſt. To forward this his good inten- 
tion, fortune may be ſaid to have turned 
her wheel half round; for the gentle- 
man, who then ſwayed the birchen 
ſceptre, was a proper tall man, and 
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happening about a month after to be at 
a market town ſome miles off, had the 
good or bad luck to be preſſed into his 
majeſty's ſervice. And he was ſoon 
ſucceeded by Mr. Zloyd, who, on tne 
death of his father, was beſides ap- 
pointed barber to the landlord and all 
his dependants. 

And now was Floyd upon the ſummit 
of his ambition, when young Simon ap 
Shandy was received under his care, 


Happy was it for the youth! for hearing 


daily encomiums on the generoſity and 
ſharpſightedneſs of the ſquire, who had 


thus exalted Floyd; Shandy wiſely con- 


cluded that to be a favourite with the 


ſquire's ſon, was no bad ſtep to begin 
with. The ſquire's ſon was a booby 


of thirteen, who loved nothing in 
and his 


guts. 


the world but lazineſs, 
B 4 
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guts. And to his indulging of them 
both, young Ap was reſolved to 
contribute whatever he could. For this 
purpoſe he would walk on an holiday 


to the ſea-ſhore, to pick up wrecked 


apples, oranges, or what elſe chance 
ſhould throw in the way. Theſe were 
always preſented to clodpate, who was 
by this means ſometimes prevailed on 
to loſe his weekly allowance to Shandy 
at cards. 

With this money he bought paper, 
pens, and ink; and being a ſhrewd 
lad, made a ſhift in two years time 
to get the better of poor clodpate, and 
be in a capacity of tranſlating his even- 
ing's taſk for him out of Martinus Cor- 


derius. And now they were got to- 
gether, his maſter held up his hands 
and wondered at their learning. To 

2 be 
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be ſhort, it was ſoon thought expedient 
by the landlord to remove his fon to 
another ſchool ; which was accordingly 
about to be put in execution, when 
clodpate's bones, mouth, head, and 
belly pleaded ſo hard for Sbandy, that 
he too was taken from his preſent in- 
ſtructor, and they were both conveyed 
together, at the expence, and in the 
old coach, of the ſquire to England. 
While they were here, little happened 
but a repetition of what Shandy had 
done, and his patron not done before. 
Except that he had like ſeveral times 
to have bcen wreſted out of his alle- 
glance by ſome boys, whoſe friendſhip 
he would think more promiſing, But 
he as often returned to his duty, when 
he reflected on his patron's capacity; 
for thoſe, ſaid he to himſelf, who can 
enter- 
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entertain as well as be entertained, may 
always find people enow to their mind; 
and conſequently may be diſpoſed to ſhake 
me off in an ill humour. But clodpate 
mult never part with me; for no other 
will feed his belly out of his own 
mouth, and write his exerciſe out of 
his own play time. 

From this ſchool they were ſent to the 
univerſity, and here ended the connec- 


tion. For clodpate happening to get 
out one day as he lolled in a chair, 
that Shaxdy was a good-natured young 
man of no fortune, a ſprightly unaſ- 
ſociated young nobleman, who over- „ 
heard him, took him violently out of 2 
His hands, and of a good-natured 
young man, made him the honeſteſt 1 
fellow in the world. In his ſervice, q 
Shandy bribed porters, and corrupted J 
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cracked lewd jeſts, broke many pipes, 
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bed-makers; ſung obſcene ſongs, 


and waſted much tobacco. All this 
was done, as ſome ſay, againſt his con- 
© ſcience ; but others, with greater ſhew 
of reaſon, affirm, that it was not with, 
nor without the approbation of his con- 
© ſcience, he having never been known 
to betray any tokens of poſſeſſing any. 
But let that paſs; it is certain his good 
offices were done with a very grave 


face; and hence he got the nick- name 
of the bawdy biſhop. But it was not 


ſo much that title, as the valuable talent 


of diſſimulation that hindered every 
body from examining into the real ſtate 
of his worth and knowledge; that pre- 
vented its being ſeen that his learning 
conſiſted in reſerved cunning, and his 

honeſty 


28 
honeſty in ſpeaking fair to every one, 
and regarding the good of none. 


42 
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—— His ſou! 
* Sate ſtill at ſquat, and peep*d not from 
its bole,” 


True it is, as his face grew generally 
known, he has been more than once 


ſuſpected of fome deſign. But he had 
the knack of finding out what men 


like to talk about, and when he had 8 
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reaſon to apprehend the converſation | 


would come home to his boſom and 


c buſineſs,” he had the addreſs to fix 
the diſcourſe himſelf. When he took 
care by hitting the turn of his compa- 
nion, whether poet, philoſopher, or 
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fox-hunter, to engage him unawares | 


in his own way, and darken the win- | 
dow | 
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dow ſuſpected to be opening in his 
breaſt. Having thus by becoming all 
things to all men deſerved a good liv- 
ing, he learnt to play at back-gam- 
mon, took orders, was made chaplain 
to a lord, and is now aſtride a biſho- 
prick. 

In his preſent high ſtation, he may 
be conſidered as a finiſhed pattern of 
conſtancy and inflexibility. Knowing by 
what unworthy ſteps he roſe, he ſcorns 
longer to flatter his friends ia their vices 
and follies; and often orders a ſermon 
againſt proſtitution and venality, againſt 
giving money for paſt ſervices, and 
againſt the idle expectations of up- 
ſtarts “. 


To take away at once from the ill natured 
reader the exquiſite delight of application, the 
author ſolemnly declares he knows of no man 


living or dead this ſtory can agree to. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. f 


HE infernal potion that I have 
mentioned to you I muſt never 
forget. It had ſuch an effect upon me, 


that you may well be aſtoniſhed at my j 
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being alive to complain of it. About if 
an hour after my birth, I grew ſo ex- N 
ceedingly ill, that my mother was very 
impatient to have me baptized. [Turn > 
back to Vol. I. Chap. 20.] My father : 
was of opinion it could ſignify very | 
little, He reaſoned about merit and | N 
free agency with the fluency of an 
S. T. P. but it was loſt labour. My | 

mother grew more uneaſy ; and the 
midwife declared if the ſacred rite was 
not immediately adminiſtred, my mo- 

ther and I would both of us die thak 


minute. 
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minute. There would, to be ſure, 
have been difference enough in our ſuc- 
ceſs afterwards; for hell was the beſt 
habitation that could be afforded me. 
The very thought of it put my mother 
What, ſaid ſhe, weak 


as ſhe was, is there no rector, vicar, 


1ato a ſweat. 


or curate to reſcue my dear boy from 
the devil?---None in my houſe, an- 
ſwered my father mildly, and---2nd! 
interrupted my mother, is this a time, 
my dear, for ands ? Obadich ! Obadiab ! 
Obadiab! What? none in the houſe to 
do any thing for me ?---Deareſt dear, 
ſaid my father, it was your own deſire 
that they ſhould all be out of hearing.--- 
Yes; but were they never to return? 
O unfortunate mother! O undone child! 
— Keep thy temper, ſaid my father. 
Ay,. be compoſed ; added the midwife, 

I will 
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I will baptize your ſon,---You will bap- 


tize him !---Yes, I will; did I not 
baptize my young Lord *****?. it is 
but ſaying---Hold thy profane tongue, 
ſaid my mother. —Hold thy fooliſh 
tongue, ſaid my father. I will have no 
midwives pretend to charm my chil- 


dren out of their ſins.---Pretend ! ſaid ' 
the midwife, marry, Sir, I ſcorn your 
words. Bring the curate, and may I 
never more wiſh peace to a beg-bellied j 
woman, if I do not deliver young F 
maſter from the dangers of hell and | 
damnation as ſoon and as cleverly as 
any univerſity man of them all. --- That | 4 


may be, ſaid my father; but let me tell 


thee, if thou doſt not this moment | 
deſiſt from thy nonſenſe, down ſtairs þ 


this moment thou ſhalt go !--- 


| 
To 
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To cut ſhort the dialogue, my fa- 
ther, for all his bluſter, was over- 
powered; and a baſon of water was 
every drop of it daſned moſt unmerci- 
fully, by the hands of the enraged Lu- 
cina, full in the face of poor me. Alas 
faid I to myſelf, what ſavage world am 
I got into? at my very entrance am I 
to be both choaked and drowned ? 
Alas! alas! why did I long for day- 
light ?—My mother bleſt her ſtars for 
what ſhe was pleaſed to call an ineſti- 
mable advantage of mine, and I curſt 
my ſtars for what I found myſelf ob- 
liged to believe an inexpreſſible piece 
of cruelty.— 

Here it is likely Mr. What-&ye- 


call-him will cry out, what ſtuff is 


this! if he be a parſon! Oh! 
what indignity! if he be a preben- 
Vol. III. + dary 


dary of York !----But pr'ythee, dear 
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friend, be not in a paſſion. This hap- | 
pened in my early youth, when my 
ſoul was bare and naked of inſtruction. 
And, though I have the higheſt opinion 
of you now, I queſtion whether you your- 1 
ſelf did not make a wry face at a font i 
ſome time or other. I give this hint, to : 
avoid, if I can, all hard names and un- ; 
juſt reflexions. Truly digreſſions are : 
abſolutely neceſſary every minute to a 
beſpeak peace of ſome one or other fu- | 


rious reader. 

Well! no ſooner was the water 
thrown thus in my face, than (ſtrange | 
to tell, and unintelligible to a fair J 
lady !) it ſeemed to flow out at my other 


end. To ſpeak clearly, I bepiſt.---- |} , 
What ?----not my breeches; (I had. 
none,) but the petticoats of Lucina. | 
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This 
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This pleaſed us both; ſhe thought her- 
ſelf happy to be the firſt ſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed; and I was rejoiced to think myſelf 


partly revenged on her. 
CHAP. IX. 


T was forty three minutes and a half 

paſt ſix o*clock in the evening, 
when I, Triſtram Shandy, came into this 
world. You have heard how I was 
afterwards uſed ; and how my father 
and mother had like to have quarrelled 
about my concerns before they them- 
ſelves believed I had any. About 
eleven the ſame evening came ſupper, 
and ſo greatly by this time was I in 
favour, that they drank my health, and 
ſtrength till a large quantity of drink 
was irrecoverably ſwallowed up.---Now 
let me lament the miſtakes and ill 

C 2 judg- 
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judgment of new born babes, There 
is a certain word often repeated on thoſe 
ſolemn occafions, which, to avoid the 
imputation of profaneneſs, I will not 
put down here; only ſo much is ne. 
ceſſary to ſay, that in a pair of unripe 
ears it may produce a ſound much re- 
ſembling &ki/ing, which was actually 
the caſe with me. Unluckily ki/ang 
was the firft word Iever uttered ; which 
being underſtood not as I intended it, 
or rather not as I intended it not, gave 
riſe to a converſation of ſome warmth 
between my father and uncle.---You 
ſee, brother, ſaid 7oby, what your ge- 
neration comes to. You are ſo im- 
merſed yourſelf in that kind of con- 
ceits, that your very babes think of it 
the firſt thought they have. Speak of 
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it the firſt word they ſpeak ! you mean, | 
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ſaid my father. And why ſhould they 
not ?---Should they not! anſwered To- 
by provoked. How .can they but be 
brought up in a total ignorance and ab- 
horrence of every thing elſe, that are 
born in a manner brimfull of the de- 
ſires of procreation ? fortification, and 
the arts may well be neglected, when 
men will beget ſuch creatures !--- And 
what would become of (fortification and 
the arts, ſaid my father, if generation 
was put a ſtop to ?---Yes, but brother, 
ſaid my uncle, had you not better ſpend 
your time in improving folks already 
begotten, than employ yourſelf in pro- 
ducing others as bad as they? genera- 
tion muſt go on, you ſay z but there are 
people enow good for nothing elle. 
What upon the face of the earth is 
neighbour Gunſton, neighbour Morton, 

C 3 and 


381 
and the reſt of them fit for, but ſuch 
unclean purpoſes? but your education, 
your underſtanding, brother, (and 
looked at my father's head) ſhould ſer 
you above ſuch unworthy, ſuch unman- 
ly purſuits.---By your looking ſo ſted- 
faſtly at my forehead, ſaid my father, 
one would think you had found ſome 
reaſons there for not being overfond of 
matrimonial duties.---Reaſons? ay, rea- 
ſons.---Horns, I ſuppoſe, you mean, 
Do you ſee any ſuch reaſons ?---Said my 
uncle, you have two——Two horns! 
ſaid my father, you diſtract me, bro- 
ther !---As ] hope to make a map, ſaid 
Toby, I do not underſtand you, Horns! 
horns! what are horns to the purpoſe ? 
---Nay, for that matter, ſaid my fa- 
ther, many kings and emperors have 


been contented to put up with the 
0 _ wear- 
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you. No, ſaid my father; without a 
wife, it would be hard to keep pace with 
a cuckold, You ſay I wear horns, 
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wearing of them.---To be ſure, ſaid 
Toby, I have heard, that fondneſs for 
gold and ſilver, and gaudy coſtly ap- 
parel were not ſo common in former 
days as now. There may, for ought I 
can tell, have been a time when kings 
wore horn buttons.---You would pro- 
voke a ſtone, brother, ſaid my father. 
Did you never know what it is to wear 
horns ? happy you! had you been mar- 
ried as I am, (fetching a ſigh) you 
might have been acquainted with them 
before now. To be cuckolded is what 
none would endure !---To be cuckold- 
ed? brother, ſaid my uncle. Your 
tranſitions are ſo quick and ſo diſtant, 
that I profeſs I cannot keep pace with 


1 
and am a cuckold, How ſhould you 
keep pace with me? you have no 
wife. It is well for you! —— Why, 
brother, brother, ſaid Toby, it is not 
long ſince you were lamenting my caſe 


in not being ſo happy as to have made 
any connection with the fair ſex ; and 


now you ſay it is well for me I have no 
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wife. Is this conſiſtent with your 


ſyſtematic wiſdom? you contradict 


yourſelf ſtrangely.— What the devil! N 
brother, ſaid my father growing war⸗ 


mer, did you never hear, that to ſay a 
man wears horns, is as much as to ſay 
he is a cuckold, and his wife a whore ? 
Never in my whole life, replied my 
undeſigning uncle! never in all the 
days of my breath! my ſiſter is, in 


my opinion, another Diana.—And I, 
according to what you have been ſaying þ 
ano- | 
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another Axon. But, Toby, you are fo 
ſtrangely ignorant of family affairs, that 
I repent of my paſſion ; I forgive you? 
I forgive you. 


CHAP. X. 


Was going to tell thee how my name 

happened to be Triſram. In order 
to that, we muſt have gone back to 
that inſtant the midwife routed my fa- 
ther. But before I had well taken up 
my pen, I was ſurpriſed with the ho- 
nour of a viſit from the profound Ke- 
venzenchrichhanſenbus. This learned 
foreigner preſented me with a paper 
containing remarks on ſome remains of 
antiquity, which he had obſerved dur- 
ing his abode in Britain. And though 
they may ſeem to eſſay at emulating 


the 
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the labours of another very great anti- 
quary, who is our own countryman 


yet conſidering how exceedingly learn- 

ing is always advanced by its profeſſors 

exerting their ſtrength in making and 

mending opinions; I could not but re- 
, 2 . * 

ſolve on communicating theſe obſerva- 


tions to the people of England in their 
mother tongue. Not but that the ori- 


oinal. Latin had been more grateful to 
the ſcientific eyes of antiquaries and 
virtuoſos. What I have before me is 
a proſpect of benefiting others by ſti- 
mulating them to a purſuit of Gothic 
and Monkiſh inſcriptions to the utter 
contempt of modern ſhilliſhally ac- 
quirements. For this purpoſe it was 
meet to preſent thee, friend William, 
with an account in Engliſh of what 
beauties are to be ſeen in obſolete La- 

b tin. 
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tin. And mayeſt thou in time and 
with patience not only beco ne poſſeſſed 
of that ineſtimable rrealure ; but ar- 
rive at the krowledge of five, fix, or 
ſeven even Angle-Saxen letters EIn 
this my attempt to befriend thee, I do 
not entirely abandoa the D. Ds. and 
B. Ds. and M. Ds. and ſo on, of the 
univerſities. . But by adapting my ſtile 
in Engliſh as much as may be to. the 
original Latin, I take all the care I can 
to preſerve a ſavour of it for their nicer 
palates. As a proof of which my en- 
deavour, I hope it will be obſerved that 
this preliminary chapter carries ſome- 
thing of a more venerab'e air than my 
former. Proceed we now without far. 
ther preface to our work; only firſt 
take heed that exact copics of the paper 
I ſpeak of are to be diſtributed amongſt 

the 
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44 
the ſeveral academies of ſciences of 
Europe, be they royal, noble, or com- 
mon; ſo that they do but delight in 
pocketing the treaſures of nature; be 
they hidden in caves, or expoſed on 
mountains above or under ground. 


CHAT. XL 


[Oraſmuch as it pertaineth ſolely to 
the learned to elucidate and make 
manifeſt the occult wiſdom of remote 
Aras; and being myſelf, by the eſ- 
pecial favour of providence, one of the 
number of Minerva's legitimate off- 
ſpring, I diſdained not, during my abode 
in England, to make various conjectures 
on the riſe and progreſs, policy and re- 
ligion of the little known people at 
preſent inhabiting the aforeſaid land. 
Eſpe- 
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Eſpecially when it came to mine ears 


how that in many parts of that king- 
dom there reſt to this very day many 


precious monuments of antiquity, which 
at the ſame time, they contribute to the 
general utility of the erudite, give de- 
lectation to the hand buſted in examin- 
ing thereinto. And in verity highly 
favoured is the hand, that brings forth 
before the face of all men what will 
effectually confound the gainſayers of 
Sapience ! This I did not with the 
ſwollen puffings and exalted brow of 
yain glory, but in the meekneſs of true 
philoſophy, not ſeeking ſo much to ex- 
tol myſelf as to build up others, who, 
but for theſe my labours, muſt for ever 
abide in the profoundeſt midnight of 
ignorance. Prompted hereto by the 
vaſt commodity of their diſcoveries 

who 
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who have preceded me in this ſearch, 
who, although they ſaw but a little por- 
tion of what has been vouchſafed to my 
lot, had verily great praiſes due; I re- 
ject all diſſuaſives that might be ſug- 
geſted from the difficulty of the under- 
taking; and although temerity might 
juſtly be objected to leſſer degrees of 
perfection in theſe exercitations, yet 
under the ſacred guidance of deep eru- 
dition, I have ſufficient boldneſs to en- 
ter on the matter in hand. But before 
I make advance, I do, in the conception 
of my treatiſe, give all acknowledged 


celebrity to the various diſſertators on 


Brit:ſþ antiquities; not being enough 
able to expreſs how laviſhly they have 
poured forth their treaſures of ſcience 
on a multiplicity of ancient gems and 


medals, thereby exhibiting the un- 
quel- 
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queſtioned materials for hiſtory, and 
moſt indubitable teſtimony concerning 
kings and warriors. Very manifeſt 
have they made it, that when once it 
appeareth that becauſe an emperor liv- 
ed, he coined money; it followeth al- 
ſo contrariewile, if he coined money 
that he lived, With juſtice may it be 
pronounced, that * the man wandered 
in pitiable obſcurity, who, in the 
thoughtleſſneſs of obſtinacy, beſtowed 
contempt on this doctrine. 

Now the underſtanding of the de- 
lineation of ſaints and angels, good 
and bad being intimately connected 
with the knowledge of ancient coins, 
it ſo cometh to paſs that a right learned 


* Tt cannot now be recollected who is meant 
by the ie in the original of Kevenzenchrichhau- 


ſenbus. 


1 burgher 
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burgher of a town named corruptedly * 
Royſton, who hath (though aforetime |! 
buſſed in the vile handicraft of a tay- | 
lor) gathered together ſundry tracts on q 


braſs and copper, hath alſo occupied 
himſelf in various and manifold dely- 
ings into caves and church-yards. And 
it having been faid, that there was to 
be ſeen near the forum or market-place 
an aperture in the earth ; the burgher, 


notwithſtanding this venerable hole 


was thus wretchedly profaned and pro- 
ſtituted to the polluted eyes of barrow- 
women, condeſcended to deſcend into, 
and moſt miraculoufly hath brought to 
light who were there before him, and 
how and after what manner the various 
faints there to be ſeen were faſhioned 
and made. The names, ages, trades, 


* Vide Palaog. Britan. FR 
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deaths, and burials of moſt of them he 
hath to great nicety aſcertaifed, The 
height, ſtrength, breadth, complexion, 
and country, and whatſoever elſe is need- 
ful to be underſtood of each ſet forth to 
the full. Nor has he oppugned the men- 
tioning of circumſtances, that to ſome 
may ſeem of little avail, namely, the 


[ colour of their beards, and the length 


of their noſes. {This tranſlation to be 


continued in the 4th Volume] 


HAF. Alk 


Here goes a tale of an old Roman, 
who having a cauſe depending in 


| the court of Common Pleas, declared 
he would not ſurrender to the evidence 
of One Man, though that One were Ca- 
10 himſelf. This Story (whatever may 


Vol. III. D be 
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be thought of the matter) I dare ſay my 
father had never heard or read; for, ic 
he had, it is likely in the firſt place, he 
would have often told it ; which he was 
never known to do : and in the ſecond 


place, my father was a philoſopher, 2 | 
man far above taking up the prudence | 
or prejudices of others; particularly] 


KA 
þ, 


for this laſt reaſon, that his life and! 
opinions were his own life and opi- |? 


nions, and no body's elſe, I affirm it 1 
almoſt impoſſible to be as ſome ſhrewd ; 


reader might conjecture that he was a : 
copier of that old gentleman. But he! 
carried his exactneſs in the point of 


admitting teſtimony to greater lengths 
than any Roman or Greek of them all. 
He was the firſt inventor of that argu- 
ment for moral certainty, which I have 
ſince heard ecchoed from ſo many 
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ſcores | 
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ſcores of pulpits. If, conclude the 
preachers, hundreds of thouſands of 
men of different ages, nations, and re- 
ligions, who are all of them ſtrangers 
to the perſons and deſigns of one ano- 
ther unanimouſly affirm a thing is ſo, 
it is then (and not before) very near if 
not altogether impoſſible for it not to 
be ſo. You will be able of yourſelf to 
purſue the idea, it is to be hoped, to 
ſome good purpoſe ; but without my 
aſſiſtance, you would hardly find out, 


7 that my father inſiſted on the names of 


his new-born children being entered in 
the books of two pariſhes; in the re- 


| N giſter of Mr. Yorick, and in that of the 


next village, over which the reverend 
Mr. Thomas Radical had been appointed 
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I forget now, but I believe it was in 
conſequence of the double entry, that 
I choſe for my firſt theme at ſchool De- 
fendet Numerus; on which I was both 
ſo very wiſe and witty, that it is to my 
great mortification I forbear printing it 


directly. 


CH AP. XIII. 


HE Reverend Mr. Thomas Ra- 

dical was a man inclining to be 
fat, weighing in his waiſtcoat ſome- 
thing more than twenty eight ſtone, 
three pounds, horſeman's weight, He 
was, when he became the vicar of * * 
** * * , in the forty-ſeventh year 
of his age, and the twenty-ſecond of 
his ordination; had in his life-time 


drank much ale, and had great ſtrength 
of 


1 531 


of body. Theſe two or three particu- 
lars of his hiſtory may ſuffice for the 
preſent. But it is very likely that in 
the progreſs of the book, I may give 
broad hints concerning his parentage, 
birth, and education, His ſpeeches 
and behaviour, it is more than proba- 
ble, will hereafter be given to pen and 
ink. And when once pen and ink 
have got a ſecret, there needs nothing 
more but a printer to ſpread the news 

over all the town. | 
This reverend gentleman aforeſaid, 
was no ſooner informed of the viſit I 
had paid at Mr. Shandy's, than he was 
all on fire to be there too. Civility to 
ſtrangers he had always with reaſon de- 
clared was never to be diſpenſed with. 
And, if my father, who knew ſo per- 
fectly already how heartily Mr. Radical 
| D 3 wiſhed 
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wiſhed him well, muſt notwithſtanding 
be welcomed home to his hall at every 
return from a ride of five miles; need 
it be deemed miraculous for me to ex- 
pect ſome notice taken of me at my 
coming to a place where I had never 
been ſeen before? with a very low bow, 
which even endangered his noſe, an- 
ſwered by a ſhake of the ſuperlative 
degree, did the good man ſalute my 
father? — Mr. Shandy, ſaid he, give 
me leave to obſerve to you how de- 
voutly I thank heaven for the birth of 
your ſon !—— Thank you! thank you! 
anſwered my father. —He is the deſide- 
ratum. The deſideratum? ſaid my 
father, not to interrupt you Mr. Ra- 
dical, how do yon know he is to be a 
mathematician ? Indeed, ſquire Shan- 
dy, Tei: Mr. Radical, I was unawares 
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maticks, eſpecially if he adds thereto 
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df that; but now I bethink myſelf; I 
am confident it i: ſo. I muſt be free, 


Sir; pray, Sir, one more ſhake of 
your hand. There is nothing ſo con- 
ducive to a man's exaltation as mathe- 


an acquaintance with arabick. And 
indeed if he proves like (and here he 
threw a ſpaniel's eye on my father) if 
he proves, I ſay, like a certain gentle- 
man I could name, he needs but read 
to underſtand, and underſtand to re- 
tain. Pray, Sir, ſaid my father ſtill 
doubting, did any body tell you that 
my ſon would be the deſideratum of 
mathematicians ?—None in the world, 
I aſſure you, dear Sir, ſaid Mr. Radi- 
cal, none in the world ever told me he 
would be the deſideratum of mathema- 
ticians.— What is it, good Mr. Radical, 
ſaid 
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ſaid my father, you are pleaſed to com- 
pliment me upon? — Oh, Sir, ſaid Mr. 


Radical, there are ways to know things. 
You will believe at laſt, Well! you 
perceive what I meant by deſideratum 
in the firſt ſenſe of it. A deſiderium, 
a great deſiderium, no doubt have 
Mrs. Shandy my lady and you had this 
long time for ſo finiſhed a ſon. — You 
will excuſe me, Mr. Radical, ſaid my 
father. Do you pronounce the boy 
finiſhed ?—In reality, faid the Reve- 
rend Mr. Thomas Radical, I do ſtrong- 


ly apprehend him finiſhed guoad homo 


recenter natus.— Lou are a maſter of 
arabick, Mr. Radical, ſaid my father. 
What do you call my homo recenter in 
arabick ? I may ſay boeigb bareith, or 
dimium hogleb, ſaid Mr. Radical, be- 
ſides a variety of phraſes of the like 

im- 
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import. But to reſume what you be- 
fore demanded of me, I do apprehend 
him guoad homo recenter natus highly 
finiſhed. —. 
This dialogue is at preſent too 
learned, I fear, for you, madam ; and, 


if we continue it much longer, it 


will be too profane for you and me 
too. Not but that my father uttered 
his interrogatians without having any 


thing odious laid to his charge. But 
ſome folks had better ſteal an horſe, 
than otheis pluck an hair from his 
tail. 


EH 


F we conſider the hiſtory of ages 
paſt, we ſhall not fail to diſcover 
that of the ties with which people have 
been reſtrained from doing miſchief, 
none 
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none has operated ſo conſtantly, uni. 
formly, and to ſuch good purpoſe, as 
religion, Nor need we wonder that 
thinking beings ever expoſed to plea- 
ſure and pain of the higheſt degree 
from that perception within them or 
without them, or ſomewhere or now here, 
which they call ſoul ; and not half ſo 
often brought into trouble by their bo- 
dy (in ſpite of the whole train of diſ- 
eaſes incident to it;) ſhould be more 
influenced by the conſideration of what 
regards. the one than the other. Of ſo 
little conſequence, all are convinced, 
is what concerns the latter, that there 
never needs more than the bare poſſibi- 
lity of chearing the ſoul, to be able to 
turn all the tortures of the body into 


trifles. 


Ever 
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Ever ſince J firſt ſaw the picture of 


as q a Pelican feeding her young from her 
nat 1 own veins, with her own blood freſh 
Ty | from her heart, I have taken notice of ; 
ree 5 ſimilar inſtances in the world of men. 
or How highly pleaſing is it to the la- 
re, | bourer to ſweat out half the ſtrength 


ſo i he has in continual toils all the day, 


A 
4 


o- Jh becauſe he knows he can glad- 
Tp den the hearts of his wife and chil- 
re f dren at night, by carrying home the 
at ü few pence he has earned! and there are 
ſo ] bodily pleaſures of the moſt exquiſite 
d, l kind, which ſoon become nothing, if 
re 8 you once diſcomfit the ſoul, whoſe bo- 
i- dy is to enjoy them. 

0 The continual, though perhaps 


er 


0 | fometimes unnoticed, influence that 
| ſuch incidents have, it is probable, has 
er | FL one very great means of bringing 


to 
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to paſs the almoſt unvaried hold that 


religion has of the minds of moſt 
people. There are indeed a few in this 
land, who would be thought more re- 


fined in their ſpeculations, and exact 
in their reſearches than others, who, | 
when they are in good humour over a | 
bottle, pretend to deſpiſe, among the | 


other attachments of the vulgar, the 
religion thoſe vulgar are governed by. 
But the chief difficulty, theſe reformers 
meet with, is their own inconſiſtency, 
It is an eaſy matter for a man, when 
his. belly is full, ro hold up his noſe, 
and deride the hand that ſet his bread 
and wine before him. But what elſe is 
to be done on the apprehenſions, and 
moſt of all on the feeling of hunger, 
than to implore aſſiſtance from the ſame 

quar- 
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quarter it has always before been found 


, _ _ -- 
n dh. i a of 


that to come from? 
* Ih) beſe lilly creatures are never likely 
this! ing | 
to ſucceed. The overbearing impor- 
re- bs ant i 
2 tance of eternity will prevent people in 
xact! : : 
' general from being giggled out of 
no, i 
* Þ themſelves. The body, at its beſt, is 
* af j 
3 ſoon loſt to delight, and troubleſome 
the 
* to bear about: but the ſoul ſtrengthen- 
< ing and brightening with age and ex- 
by. © 6 WA 
- perience ſets before us ſuch a proſpect 
£ 
ders 7 of her employment after death, as 
12 £ none can at all times get away from. 
hen | But though the futility of all at- 
ſe, tempts to diſcredit religion be ſuffi- 
ead ciently obvious; though neither too 
e is! 


much pride, nor too little learning, 
ind ö neither the one, nor the other, nor 
er, J both (apt as they are to do harm) cad 
me dangerouſly wound chriſtianity: yet 
no 
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no contempt is contemptuous enough 


for the ſhameleſs faces, that dare, in 


open day-light, blaſphemouſly to up- 
braid their maker with his adminiſtra- 
tion of the kingdom of this earth. 
For, were they equal to the taſk, they 
would very willingly take away from 
nine tenths of the world their whole 
comfort at once. They ſee people in 
general, as they ſay, very wretched; 
and their practices ſhew that they long 
to make them more ſo. Odious and 
abomipable deſign! to make us, be- 
cauſe we are already miſerable in part, 
curſed entirely ! to take away from the 
poor, and the diſeaſed, the cold, and 
the hungry, the only delight they can 
have, the view of immortality, In- 
deed the rich and the powerful them- 


{clves are not likely to be great gainers 
| by | 
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by ſuch doings. No body can laugh 


_ and ſing, and dance, and be a fool 
for ever. The moſt ſprightly imperti- 
& nents will, in ſpite of themſelves, be 
b. ſometimes dull. And, as all alike 
7 mult inceſſantly continue to think on 
ie | © ſomewhat, how intolerably heavy will 
a | that ſomewhat be in the diſconſolate ü 
* hours of debauched wits ! Theſe hours | 


A | often come about; and it is in vain to 
N attempt a change of the ideas they 
* | bring. If you are thoroughly tired of 
revelry and nonſenſe, it is impoſſible, 
while the wearineſs continues, by any 
TP: means of recollection, to reinſtate your- 
ng ſelf eaſily and quietly on the lap of 
| folly. Run over, if you will, as many 
12 7 gay ſcenes of pleaſure, as you can muſ- 
ter up; read or repeat as many lewd 
| 8 as your portfolio contains; re- 
by member 
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member the many contrivances of 


0 


drunkenneſs and youth you have been N | 
privy to at clubs of killing ſerious me- ö | 
ditation, and putting far off the evil , 
day : you will labour to little purpoſe; 8 
the thought of your condition will be- N 0 
come keener and keener, till you will be F 
forced to put up with the truth of what ; f 
you ſo ſtrenu 0 y endea n Ir ads, n 
It is needleſs to be particular in ſum- , i 
ming up the train of melancholy re- * 
flexions, that crowd upon one another © 
on ſuch occaſions. A thouſand circum- * 
ſtances that before ſeemed of the leaſt | 
conſequence, are heightened and ag- : pe 
gravated to the blackneſs of hell and br 
ingratitude. Many a time has the Fv 
rake and debauchee, to excite the emp- of 
ty ſimper of a pimp or a whore, en- : bh 
deavoured to be arch on his beſt and IP 
ſobereſt Þ 
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ſobereſt friends. The father, whoſe 
| hard lot it has been to have ſuch a 
bos, is brought up for the pooreſt ſha- 
| dow of a jeſt. The pious care he has 
long ſubmitted to, to prevent and re- 
claim the folly of his child, is termed 
the unfeeling cruelty of a ſenſeleſs old 
j fellow without any ſoul. His oecono- 
: my is a niggardly incapacity for en- 
Fe Joyment, a total inſenſibility to all ob- 
; jets of taſte and delight. His pre- 
© cepts are ſtupidity, his honeſty is cun- 
ning, his religion hypocriſy. 
: Without going farther or ſo far, ex- 
perience way be appealed to, to con- 
arm this truth, that there is ſomething 
; abominable and excruciating to think 
of in expoſing to the leaſt approach of 
contempt, any part of the character of 
a friend. And every man of virtue 

Vol. III. E is 
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is a ſriend in ſome degree. Pity it is, 
that there ſnould be any where to be 
found a perſon capable of reliſhing 
ſuch a bleſſing, who may ſometime or 
other forget himſelf, and forget hu- 
manity, even to treat a. miſtreſs with 
the fraudful daubing of what, when 
juſtly drawn, is the direct oppoſite of 
ridiculous ! 

It were no difficult matter, as 1 
think I ſaid before, to follow ſuch ſug. 
geſtions to any length; but the con- 
cluſion would be at laſt what it is now; 
that no government ought to connive 
at thoſe ſenſeleſs bravoes, who exert 
their blind ſtrength to drive from the 
land the precious jewel of religious : 
awe, Alas! what ſafety will there be ; 


in converſing and dealing with perſons, 
who fear no god? ſuch will certainly 
regard 
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regard no man. Were virtue never ſo 
fair, even more alluring than ever ſhe 
was arrayed by a poet; can it be ex- 
pected that lords, or porters ſhould 
have eyes to admire her graces ? their 
ears muſt always be deaf to the voice 
of the charmer, charm ſhe never ſo 
wiſely. Nothing but the terrors of 
damnation, and the devil produce any 
conſiderable effect on vulgar minds. 
The hapleſs neighbour therefore, who 
dwells near thoſe that have been ſtu- 
pified out of the fear of going to hell, 
is not ſo ſafe as the pathleſs wanderer 
in an Arabian deſert, There the lions, 
tigers, and the reſt of them give over mo- 
leſtation after a meal. But here the caſe 


is different; ſo different that our doers 
of miſchief are never ſo prone to ex- 
E 2 cellence 
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cellence in their vocation, as when 


they are fat and well-liking. 

I might here inſtance a page full of 
names ſufficiently celebrated for diſ- 
turbing the repoſe af their fellow-crea- 
tures; and, in confirmation of what I 
have juſt ſaid, there would appear em- 
perors, ſatraps, baſhaws, and right 
honourables in great abundance. - The 


common run of theſe great perſonages, 


have been in all ages contented with 
eating and drinking more deliciouſly, 
and in greater quantity than others be- 
neath them in wealth and grandeur. 
But a few of them generally affe& to 
treat their brethren with much diſdain, 
They think a great man ſhould have, 
if he can, other advantages over little 
ones, than thoſe derived from ſuper- 
fluous acres, I am, ſays every ſuch 


torrent 
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torrent of talk, more learned and 


knowing than my companions. And 
now I am raiſed above the common 
level both by money and underſtand- 
ing, I will not fail to let it be ſeen what 
may be done by ſuch attainments. I 
will immediately go to work, and per- 
ſuade the gaping herd that their fa- 
thers were a ſett of blockheads ; and 
that I am poſſeſſed of more light than 
the whole tribe of them put together. 
In this filly manner theſe poor crea- 
tures meditate on miſchief; and, in 
their haſte to ſubvert weak underſtand- 
ings, utterly ruin their own. But may 


the projects of madneſs and wickedneſs 
be everlaſtingly blaſted ! Amen. 
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CHAP. XV. 


HE laſt chapter, had I continu- 

ed longer than uſual in one 
mind, might have ſerved to intro- 
duce an apology for thoſe untor- 
tunate pages in the firſt and ſecond 
volume, which ſome have thought 
were intended to help on the defign of 
overturning religious opinions. I am 
really and truly not ſo great a fool as 
you took me for. And till I am, do 
you not think it will be impoſſible for 
me to engage in ſuch ſtupid work ? 
were the preſent performance of a gra- 
ver turn, I would endeavour to make 
you ſenfible how highly and ſincerely 


I reverence the ruling articles of the 
chril- 


[71] 
chriſtian eſtabliſhment. —But for all 
the varieties of venerable nonſenſe, ſa- 
cred and profane, whether ftruck out 
by raſcally prieſts, or ſuperſtitious out- 
witted lay men; I muſt claim the liber- 
ty, when it can be done with ſafety, 
always to doubt, and ſometimes to 
laugh at them. What, if I were a 
parſon? mult I, in conſequence of that, 
unavoidably be ſour as a beadle? no; 
I will not only be chearful, but chear- 
ful at the expence of the regular dul- 
neſs of narrow-minded zealots. And 
provided I take care to time things 
well, where will be the harm of titter- 
ing my friend the juſtice out of his 


dark attachment, to old women's 


dreams? in return for my mirth on the 
week days, I promiſe to be conſtantly 
ſerious on ſundays. I never cracked a 
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joke (not even at Hampton) at church ; 
nor did I ever affect to ſpeak with in- 
difference on ſubjects of importance. 

To be ſerious, is, in itſelf, an excel- 
lent thing ; but, when improperly con- 
tinued too long, it too often degene- 
rates into moroſeneſs and ill nature. 
And is it not as well to be pleaſant as 
to break the king's peace? ſome few 
indecd have, and can long ſuſtain a 
well-wiſhing melancholy, that is both 
the moſt uſeful and moſt agreeable af- 
fection, perhaps, of the mind. But 
this number is ſmall; and they will 
not repine at ſeeing others diftcrently 
diſpoſed from themſelves. At leaſt as 
far as my obſervation has extended, it 
is not the ſerious half ſo much as the 
ſullen, who vomit up anathemas on 


ſmiling partons, 
It 
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It is a wonderful thing to me, who 
am conſidering it, that there ſhould be 
at any time, found in the town, a pro- 
penſity to cenſure dimpled cheeks, and 
ſhaking beards. For let who will go 
into whatever company, with a deſign 
to give every perſon in it an idea of 
hun to his advantage, if they are all 
entire ſtrangers to him, and he to 
thein, he will not be long in conclud- 
ing that nothing is more likely to make 
him welcome hereafter than a little ex- 
tempore pleaſantry. If the circle con- 
ſiſts of ſcholars and men of grave cha- 
racters, they will think a period of 
ready wit a very ſeaſonable relief from 
the burden of their more ponderous 
diſcuſſiops. And, if they are fox-hun- 
ters, ſhop-keepers, or fidlers; they 
will none of them reſuſe ſome teſti- 
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mony of their approving his ſocial 
turn: only they may chance to com- 
plain their ſatislaction was not compleat 
and perfect, becauſe he childiſhly bog- 
gled at oaths and bawdy. 

Here my reader would think his own 
apprehenſion quicker than mine, if ! 
did not immediately convince him that 
the ſame thought preſents itſelf to me 
as ſoon as to him. Whenever then 
there has been, or may hereafter be 
found any thing in Triſtram Shandy, 
that gives the feebleſt ſquint towards 
obſcenity; be aſſured, once for all, 
that I was drawn into it by a certain 
6ily conformity of temper, which has 
too often prompted me to ſwim on the 
top of the ſtream of that univerſal 
faſhion, which flows bctween the em- 


broidered banks of luſcious alluſions. 
80 
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So loth I am at preſent to commit the 
crime I am condemning, that you ſee, 


in mentioning it, | have gone beyond 
| the ſimple tranſparency of common 
ſtile, and embelliſhed my book with 
| the ſwelling fulneſs of a flowery pe- 
| riod, 


CHAP, XVI. 


HE withholding from my aunt 
Dinah, a place in the council 


| aſſembled in my mother's bed-cham- 
ber, for rhe peace of my mother and 
| me 7 am, had a lamentable effect 
on the temper of the deſponding wi- 
| dow. No ſooner had ſhe heard how 
| eagerly invitations had run about to all 
| the adjacent matrons to be preſent at 
my entry into humanity, than ſhe con- 


trived 
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trived within her own mind an hundred 


reaſons for hoping ſhe would not be 
left out of the number; for, though 
ſhe ſaw with an aching heart her ncxt 
door neighbour fly almoſt impercepti- 
bly over a ſtile at about four of the 
clock, it was not till paſt ſeven, that 
ſhe gave over the thoughts of a card, 
or at leaſt the flippant tongue of my 
mother's maid, to inform her where 
ſhe would be welcome to ſpeak without 
reſerve her well · digeſted opinions con- 
cerning pregnant women. Surely, ſaid 
ſhe to herſelf, my neice's caſe is worſe 
than ordinary, or ſhe could har:ily for- 
get me. She knows, notwithſtanding 
her reflexions, how glad I would be to 
give her comfort. To ſpeak a word 


to her in ſeaſon, I may ſay, would do 


my heart good. And then 1 wonder 
what 
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| what has got my nephew's memory. 
| But he takes it for granted I am al- 
| ready ſent too, otherwiſe it would be 
| impoſſible for him not to think my pre. 
ſence abſolutely neceſſary. 


He never 


in his life, I will ſay that for him, gave 
ö me a harſh look, much leſs a hard 
word; for he knows well enough (he 
is a good ſcholar) how fortune diſpoſes 
of us all. 


He could have told hig 


| wife, when ſhe pertly held up her noſe 
| and ſpoke of my indiſcreet liberties 
with men, that it is nothing in the 
world but being in fortune's good 
| graces, which ſaved her from bearing 
baſtards, and him from wearing ant- 
| lers. Yes; he could, if he would have 
told her, that my actions have heen in 
an entire conſiſtency with the appoint- 
ment of the ſtar that was aſcendant at 


my 
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my birth. And why did he not? he, 
I ſuppoſe, is over awed by his wife. 
Well! for my part, if I was a man, I 
think I would take care to keep every 
woman in my houſe under ſome proper 
reſtraint! not dare to ſay ſhe would be 
a whore, if ſhe could! what, in the 
name of wonder, will this world come 
to ? the courage of the men, like the 


moiſture of the ground, grows every 


year leſs and leſs ; or, ſurely there would 


be different doings ſeen. TI.ike the 


moiſture of the earth! I ſay; but ! 
ſuppole ſhe would not have ſenſe to 


underſtand my converſation. Poor wo- i 


man | ſhe never looked into a book. 


With all her virtue, and with all her 
matrimonial exactneſs, I am miſtakea Þ 
if ſhe could tell what I mean. Igno- 


tant thing! there is not a goſſip of them 
all! 
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| all that can hold a candle to me ; and 
I am not proud neither, But one can- 
not forbear, and it is right, ſometimes 
do let them down their ſtirrups a little. 
. ſuppoſe my learned neice thinks the 
* fire burns; that ſhe does; for L over- 
| heard her tell her brother 7 oby that, if 
he did not take more care, it would 
* burn his map. I made her ftare, 1 
* trow. Philoſophy for the ladies! fa 
ſome brute has named a book as eaſy 
as making a bed. What? I ſuppoſe 
he thought, if it had been philoſophy 
| for the gentlemen, it would have been 
quite out of the reach of us women. 
Ay, to be ſure, there is not one lady, 
but is like her! at that rate philoſophy; 
for the ladies, with a witneſs! this very 
minute, I dare ſay, their ſilly tongues 
| are galloping about milk and clouts. 


1 They 
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They little imagine that the whole 
world is whirling round faſter than their 
maggotty heads all the while. Hang 
it! I wiſh I was in the middle of them 
too, to plague them ! ſuch fooliſh huſ- 
ſies are fit for nothing but pinning of 
bibs, and making of balſams. They 
underſtand a marvellous deal, to be 
ſure, about anatomy ; and how the 
ſouls and bodies of embryos may be 
Joined together to the beſt advantage ! 
I will lay a wager, that the wiſeſt of 
them cannot tell me at which end of 
the infant's body the ſoul enters after it 
is born. Perhaps (nay, they are ſo 
ſtupid, I am certain of it) they believe 
the child has a ſoul before it is born, 
At that rate the mother would have two 
ſouls. I could tell them there is no 
ſuch thing. The ſoul of a man reſide 


in 
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in my neice's belly indeed! did ſhe un- 


derſtand philoſophy, anatomy, aſtro- 
E nomy, and aſtrology ; it were far more 
likely. But the ſoul of a titmouſe ne- 


ver had ſuch a beggarly habitation. 
If the boy (for I know it is a boy, 


though I had but a glimpſe of her face) 
if the boy be like his mother, her huſ- 
band will have but ſmall reaſon to 
; think he has made a bargain that will 
; ſet him up. I would not, ye powers ! 
I would not, for the Indies, be the pa- 
rent of a fool. 


My poor aunt proceeded in this 


; manner till her ftrength being ex- 
| hauſted, ſhe found herſelf obliged to 
| lower her voice, and alter her tone. 
About eight of the clock, when an 
old woman expecting an alms, de- 
clared my appearance, and put a final 


ob. UL F blow 
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blow to her weak breathings of remain- 
ing hope ; ſhe threw herſelf all along 
on a couch ; and, heedleſs by whom, 
or in what extraordinary attitude ſhe 
might chance to be beheld, ſhe lay, 
and lamented her forlorn condition, 


Her learning adminiſtered her but little 


comfort, her proverbs had been all ap. 
plied, and ſhe had no foul near her toi 
take her part; ſo that ſhe was left al-. 


moſt entirely at liberty to mourn over 
the ill lack of her days paſt, From 
the time of her being firſt corrupted in 


the green-houſe by my grand-father's i 


coachman, to the preſent minute, con- 
tained a ſeries of events no ways pleal- 
ing to remembrance. ** Curſed heat 
of India!” exclaimed ſhe, why art 
thou required in England? Is there 


any colour in a flower? why ſhould 


there 
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in- there be thoſe that doat on ſo imaginary 
DE FF a thing? was it not well known, that 
M, in thoſe outlandiſh ſun-burnt countries, 
ſhe chaſtity is as much a ſtranger as ſnow ? 
47, and was it ſo hard from thence to con- 
on. ¶ clude, that when Britain is made hot 
ttle as Jamaica, maidenheads will be burnt 
ap· up to aſhes in a moment, here as well 
* WF a there? oh fatal green-houſe! how 
al. ¶ vehement was thy influence! by thee, 
ver ¶ it is beyond doubt, the coachman and 
I were changed from what we had 
been! or, why was it, that again in 
the ice-houſe, I was ſo little averſe to 
his contact? alas! ill fated Dinah 
Handy! whither now canſt thou go, 
when even help is refuſed by the diſ- 
treſſed, becauſe it would come from 
thee? my head ſwims! mine eyes, 
here do they wander? yonder I be- 

F 2 hold 
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hold a numberleſs multitude, where 
every eye beams ſcorn in my face! 
there trip along beautiful, too beauti- 
ful virgins rejoicing at my hard cir- 
cumſtances, and eager to increaſe each 
others joy! firſt they look at me, and 
then to one another. But why need 
they do as they do? is it neceſſary, is 
it to be borne, that they add to mine 
affliction, by reproachful ſmiles and 
ſimpers of contempt? when will 
they think it enough to be happier 
than I am, without maliciouſly en- 
deavouring to make me worſe than! 
am ? ; 


cuark 
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CHAP. XVII. 


LL this, and a great deal more 
A. ſaid Dinah. — And now comes in 


| pat a remark, which is every bit of it 


mine own. Thoſe perſons, who are 


F ſo unhappy as to have a temper incon- 


ſtent with itſelf; who are this hour 


N highly delighted with nothing, the 
next, ſadly perplexed with as little; 
; now all ſunſhine and good humour, 
* then all gloom and ill nature; and 
| who, in at the bargain, fecl theſe con- 
trary affections to the higheſt pitch of 
ſenſibility: ſuch, I ſay, are moſt com- 
monly ſhook ſooner out of this crazy 
4 | eggſhell of mortal life, than thoſe, 


© who live like the ſameneſs of a vege- 


table, without any other alterations 
F 3 than 
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than ſuch as are produced by ſummer 
and winter, roaſt beef and hunger, 
The former are like an oak-ftick, often 
immerſcd in the horſe-pond, and as 
often drying near the chimney z which, 
when it meets with ſuch different treat- 
ment, ſeldom ſerves to prop up above 
one generation. And yet, as it does 
not appear from this account of the 
matter, that either wet or dry taken 
conſtantly, and by themſelves, are vio- 
lent enemies to the duration of timber; 
ſo (as the chapter begins) neither Joy 
nor ſorrow continuing uniformly with 
us, tend half ſo much to the ſhorten: 
ing of our days, as a great deal of 
both in conſtant ſucceſſion to each 
other. For the one, there is nothing 
in the world like it to keep a man (el- 
pecially if he be a parſon) long alive; 

and, 


ir 
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and, for the other, it is never half fo 


heavy as when it comes after the long 


eaſe of light ſatisfaction. 

My aunt had ſupported the almoſt 
ruinous decays of her character for 
ſome time during my mother's preg- 
nancy, with the flattering hopes of 


compelling the matrons at my birth, 


to acknowledge her ſuperiority and 
learned worth. She had intended to 


exert herſelf there in a ſtyle and man- 
ner moſt extraordinary; and, it is ſaid, 
had compoſed ſome ſer ſpeeches full of 
the deepeſt erudition, and abounding, 
as was fit, with the hardeſt words; 


which were to have been pronounced 


on that occaſion. She was come fully 
into this as a thing abſolutely certain, 


that malice itſelf muſt liſten to her 
wiſdom, and be forced to forget the 
F 4 ſlip- 
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ſlipperineſs of her conſtitution, But the 
fates were more ſpiteful than could be 
expected, and none but the common 
topics of common wives and mothers 
were to rattle, that fatal evening, round 
Mrs. Shandy*s bed. 

Wonderful it is, at firſt ſight, that 
my aunt had not, on being at laſt per. 
ſuaded of her rejection, comforted her- 


{elf with conſidering, that, to be abe 
to ſay and do themſelves, they were 


obliged againſt the eſtabliſhed laws of 
goſſipping, to ſhut her up in her own 
habitation z and that, by ſo doing, 
they fairly confeſſed how the matter 
was, that none of them was fit to find 


Iiguorice to her tongue. But whether 


it was, that her pride, by long uſing, 
was worn out; or for ſome other caule 
leſs ſuſpicious; ſhe ſunk down tha 

mo- 
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moment in her own eſteem, and abuſed 
herſelf as heartily as ſhe had ever in 
her life done another. No ſea nymph, 
that gathers cockles on the banks of the 


raging main, can more plentifully pour 
forth reproaches on a ſiſter, who has 
been laid hold of, and brought to foul 
ſhame by any male power of the flood. 
Her tongue ceaſed not its continual 
flow, except now and then a moment 
for want of matter, till ſhe had fairly 
exhauſted all the errors of womanhood. 
Nay, like the over-awed Warlochs, in 
the reign of the gentle James, ſhe found 
fault with herſelf for ſins ſhe had never 
committed ; and like them came to an 
haſty end; for about nine of the clock 
poor Dinah died. 


CHAP, 
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CHA P. XVIII. 


Arious were the opinions, which 

immediately ſet out on a progreſs 
round the pariſh, concerning the exit 
of my aunt. No two men, nor indeed 
do any two women (except on a cer- 
tain ſubject) think alike. And, in this 
caſe, they were divided not only about 
the cauſe, but what ſeemed very little 
liable to diſpute, the manner of her 
death. Her body bore no viſible marks 
of any external injury from knife or 
cord, bodkin, or crooked pin; yet it 
was affirmed by many, that ſhe had 
Lid unfavourable hands on herſelf in a 
fit of paſſionate deſpair. Many matrons 
of very rigid virtue, as they themſelves 


gave out, proteſted it was a ſhame for 
ſuch 
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ſuch a wretch to live in this righteous 
earth, and bleſſed themſelves ſhe was 
ſafely out of the way, 
People apply every incident of hu- 
man life to reflexion on different ſides 
of view, according to their own opi- 
nions of their own predominant me- 
rit. The women, who valued them- 
ſelves moſt on their invincible chaſtity, 
never threw away a thought on any 
other part of her character, beſides that 
which related to her frequent preg- 
nancy; except that they remarked what 
odious effects he conſequer.ces of her 
repeated tranſgreſſions had produced 
upon her waiſt and face. Not her 
great age, (no, they were ſure, that it 
was not) had taken away her bcauty, 
For, for ſuch an equivalent-as the pre- 
ſent conſideration, they allowed ſhe had 


6 once 
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once ſome ſmoothneſs of ſkin, and a 
tolerable ſhape ; not remembering that 
when the time paſt they alluded to was 
preſcnt, they would almoſt as ſoon have 
been contented themſelves to paſs for 
ugly and old, as to grant her half a 
quarter of a charm, 

Theſe were the ſentiments of the 
ladies. 

But Dr. Slop, from his firſt hearing 
the news, thought very differently; 
and talked much of ſtagnations, priva- 
tions, and condenſations, He was 
not ſilent concerning ſome ſtrainers in 
the cerebellum, which were now in a 
Nate of inactivity from the inertia of 
the ſoul ; and after he had uttered more 
than it can be expected, I ſhould repeat 
after him, or at leaſt than I ſhould re- 
peat right after him; my uncle Toby, 

who 
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| who, as well as my father, was preſent, 
came into a propoſal, he made of cut- 
ting up my aunt's body; by which the 
doctor was poſitive many wonderful diſ- 


coveries might be made. This, you 
you will ſay, was a wonderful thing 
for my uncle Toby to come into; and, 
in truth, ſoit was. I have been at my 
wit's end a thouſand times with the con- 
yerſation that follows in this chapter; 
but never was able, for the blood of 
me, to find out what to make of it. 
My Father and uncle talk as though 
they were not my father and uncle... 
Brother, ſaid my father, you ſurpriſe 
me. Alas! how little humanity have 
doctors and butchers But what 


makes you look at me, brother? ſaid 


Toby. Turn your eyes on Slop, if you 
think ſo.— Slap, faid my father, is an 
| 2 
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example only of doctors.— Why, ſure, 
ſaid Toby, you do not conſider me as 
the other example your purpoſe re- 
quires, —Yes, indeed, brother Toby, 
ſaid my father, you are ſtill a ſoldier.— 
Suppoſe, ſaid my uncle, I grant you 
all that; if I allow I am a ſoldier, it 
does not follow that I am a butcher, 
Does it? It does not follow, anſwer- 
ed my father, that you ſell pork and 
ſpare-rib. All I want to prove by what 
I have ſaid, is, that you have had the 
ſame means of getting rid of humanity 
that Tom Bullock has had, He has cut 
the throats of oxen and ſwine, till he 
could with unconcern ſplit the chine of 
his mother : and you have mangled the 
trembling limbs of ſupplicating French- 
men, till you can, with as much ſere- 
nity, provoke the doctor to cut up 
your 


951 


your aunt.— Provoke! ſaid Toby, do 
you call it provoking ?—I did; bur I 
beg your pardon. Since he needs none, 
it was needleſs to hint that you wouid 
furniſh him with provocation to the 
office, if he wanted it.=You may ha- 
rangue, brother, ſaid ch, as long 
as you pleaſe; you will not ſoon 
convince me that I cannot feel as well 
as you another's diſtreſs. For that 
matter, ſaid my father, you have as 
many precedents as you can well de- 
ſire to encourage you to ſay ſo. The 
greateſt raſcal of a cut-throat of a king 
that ever lived, after he has murdered 


ten thouſands after ten thouſands, which 


ten thouſands conſiſted of tender pa- 
rents, loving brothers, affectionate huſ- 
bands, faithful friends, and all others 


to be eſteemed or liked ; has never 
been 
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been known to part with his preten- 
ſions to being a man, though the ſhades 
of a million could have ſworn him 2 
devil.— Brother, whither are you go- 
ing? ſaid Toby, do you mean to make 
me a Caligula? No, ſaid my father, [ 
do not think you a tyrant neither, 
Give me your hand, I love you for all 
this. But there is a defect in the Eng- 
liſb laws. It is as plain as a pike-ſtaff, 
Why did they not, when they prohibit- 
ed butchers and doctors from ſitting as 
jurymen, ſet a black mark above the 
name of a ſoldier too? - Lou, brother, 
are far from acting crucily in your 
neighbourhood. But it is from reaſon, 
not feeling. The humanity therefore, 
that you uſe cannot be ſo delicate and 


ſo natural, as if it grew ſpontaneouſly 
in your boſom. It is not, it cannot be 
of 
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| of the true ſort. It is as much unlike 
it, as your chart of Preſter Jobn's coun- 
try to the real face of the ground in 
that part of the world. Out! you are 
| out! brother, ſaid Toby, ſadly out! 
| paſſion is a fooliſh wind, that blows 
| conſtantly to the ſame point, whether 
or no there is any beneficence to fail 
| that way.-——Stay, brother, ſay that 
over again. It is a ſimile, I think. — 
Ay, a ſimile, ſaid Dr. Slop. Simile, 
ſimili.— Paſſion, brother, reſumed my 
uncle, is a fooliſh wind, that blows 
conſtantly to the ſame point, whether 


or no there is any beneficence to ſail 


that way,—You are ſtrangely altered, 


| brother, ſaid my father; for I am ſure 


you formerly condeſcended to uſe a 
plainer form of words in ſpeaking to 
me.— Before you grant that, ſaid Toby, 
Vol. III. GG you 
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you muſt conſider thoroughly what 


improvement I ſhall not fail to make 


of ſuch a conceſſion. Roughneſs and 
plainneſs of ſpeech are the characteril. 
tics of brutality. And, if I am po- 
liſhed out of offenſive ruſticity, in my 
converſation ; I fancy my life and man- 
ners muſt be brightened in an equal de- 
gree. el cannot tell that, Toby, ſaid my 
father. In my opinion, what the 
world graciouſly calls politeneſs, is no- 
thing more at beſt than an inoffenſive 
method of a man's concealing his de- 


merit. Were he to ſpeak out his ſen- 


timents naked and bare, perhaps they 
would be frightful to the company; 


therefore the thing called politeneſs 1s 


acquired, that the monſter may be 
miſtaken for a man. — I find myſelf ſo 


little inclined, ſaid my uncle, to take 
an 
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an advantage, that I have a good mind 
to ſay ſomething in your own way.— 
That tricked-off Doll, which they term 


| politeneſs, is not a play-thing for me. 


I ſaw a man yeſterday morning, whoſe 
air and behaviour, I ſhall not attempt 


to deſcribe; but, where he is, mere 
| politeneſs is a fool. Could I but often 
| find that genuine openneſs of ſoul, 
which fears no diſcovery, and fo high- 
ly delights all but the owls and bats of 
| ſociety. Heigh day! interrupted my 
father, is this openneſs? owls and 
bats ! — Why, I do not mean, ſaid To- 


by, to give away my regard for ſelf- 
preſervation, when I am decrying the 
arithmetical preciſeneſs of high breed- 
ing. If, inſtead of an owl or a bat, I 
had mentioned by name a great officer 


of State, the expreſſion, I own, would 
G 2 1 
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have better ſuited the ſubject. But rot 
it! though I have often ventured my 
life, I value my ears notwithſtanding. 
Here Slop interpoſed a little ſpare learn. 
ing, Truly, ſaid he, gentlemen, there 
are but few, that, when they are re. 
' Preſented fairly and openly, make 41 
very handſome appearance. It was an 
_ obſervation of the great Celſus, Inſani. 
unt omnes,_Of Celſus ? Slop! ſaid my 
father. —I have read many books, Mr. 
Shandy, ſaid the doctor. I hope, Sir, 
you and your brother believe I have. 
Ay, ſurely, ſaid my uncle. I am ſure, 
brother, the doctor is a ſcholar. In. 
ſaniunt omnes] very right! pray, doc- 
tor, give me leave; did you ever look 


into any tracts of fortification ? Stevt- 
nus is an author that I will take upon 5 
me to ſay you would find much to 

| your 
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| your ſatisfaction.— The deuce, I be- 


heve, is in you both! ſaid my father. 
And ſo Celſus and Stevinus and Slap, 


and you are all of a mind! Inſaniunt 


omnes! I ſay inſaniunt omnes. And ſo 


may the man ſay, whoſe chance 1t 1s 


| to meet with Celſus and Stevinus, and 
| Slop and you, Toby, For (to retura to 
the point) what would ye do with the 
body of Dinah ? — What would we 
| do! brother, anſwered Toby, As if 
| you did not know. we intend to diſſect 
her ! — Yes, yes, ſaid 5, it is re- 


quiſite that the momentum motus of her 


| laſt pulſation be judiciouſly aſcertained. 


From thence it will be manifeſt whether 
the malady, which deſtroyed the mo- 


tion of her fluids, was ſeated in the 
hypochondriac ' glands. - Pray, faid my 


father, if it be no offence, let us know 
G 3 in 
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in what part of the body theſe hypo- 
condriac glands are to be found. 
Hold thy tongue! Shop, ſaid my uncle. 
Ay, admoniſh him, ſaid my father, 
l do not care a pin, ſaid Toby, where 
my aunt's diſtemper kept its reſidence, 
There runs an idle report, that may 
now gain credit, That report ſets forth 
that Dinah was again pregnant.—So 
much the better, ſaid my father. So 
much the better! it is the firſt word! 
have heard of it. I am heartily glad 
to hear it! I am heartily glad to hear 
it, If ſhe was with child at this age, 
my ſyſtem is as ſtrong as the caſtle of 
York For the honour of the family, 
brother, ſaid Toby, I wiſh the doctor 
may find it is not ſo.— A ſtra for the 
family! ſaid my father. I tell thee 
am heartily glad to hear it. Do, by 
4 all 
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all means, now I agree to it, do draw 
your knife, Dr. Slap, as ſoon as you 
pleaſe, Let it appear what foundation 
my hypotheſis has. Draw your knife. — 


re Whether it was by mere accident, 
CE, or whether there be any thing in the 
ay W ſound of diſſection alarming even to 
th the ears of the entranced, no-body pre- 
80 tends to ſay: but directly as my fa- 
So WM ther pronounced with emphaſis the 
1 | word Knife, (what do you think?) 
ad WF Dinah awaked, 

ar 

J CHAP. XIX. 


f g lived alone, about a 
quarter of a mile from Shangy- 

Ic ball, by the corner of a thick wood, 
| which there began to aſcend gradually 
up a hill, one Sarab Fraſtau. She had 
G 4 een 
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been married in her youth, to five or 


ſix huſbands, one after another; and, 


as the neighbours believe, had been the 


death of them all. Seven children had 
been begotten on her body, who were, 
none of them, entirely in the faſhion, 
Beſides their peculiarities were ſo pe- 


culiarly their own, that you may ex- 
pect to hear peculiar reaſons given for 


them. One had five thumbs ; ano- 
ther's eye-brows were united with ſo 
very thick and long hair, that properly 
ſpeaking they were not eye-brows, but 
a ridge of raiſed ſkin ſtuck full of 
briſtles. A third had but one ear; 
the fourth two rows of teeth ; the fifth 


was born with a long beard. The 


noſe of the ſixth was not at half-way 
between his two eyes, being pretty 
ſtrongly biaſſed towards the left, And 
the 
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the laſt was neither of the maſculine 
nor feminine, but the common of two 
gender. All ſeven of them had been 
obſerved to be very active in various 
capacities, much ſooner than is uſual 
with other children; and they had 
this cuſtom in common of going, once 
in a day, as goats do, no body knows 
whither, But whereas the goats ſel- 
dom fail to return from fairy land, 
when their beards are combed ; theſe 
chiliren, one after another, for ever 
diſappeared, and, as was ſoon after 
firmly believed, were for ever gone to 
the devil, For in the nice and ſcru— 
pulous county of York, whoeveris very 


unfair, is alſo very unſortunate in get- 


ting a good word. 
Sarah was now advanced to her ſe- 


venty-fixth year, was, had ſhe been 
ſtretched 
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ſtretched out to her utmoſt length, 
about five feet three inches, honeft 
meaſure; and, as ſhe was generally 
ſeen making an obtuſe angle from her 
middle of about 93 36, it will be 
ealy for mathematicians to compute 
the length of the line, they will ima- 
gine to be extended from the tip of her 
coif to the toe of her ſhoe. But as 
this is a matter of ſcience, out of 
my reach, I can but ſhew my good 
will by aſſigning thcſe data, little 
doubting that my ſecond edition of this 
third volume will contain the calcula- 
tion at length to the one millionth part 
of an hair's breadth. Spare, ſpare 2 
moment, O Diophantus, from thy 
triumphs over Priſcian, and indulge 
me with a triangle embroidered with 
<apitals : ſo ſhall the fame of thee and 
thy 
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thy miſcellanea know no bounds, when 


carried on the ſhoulders of me Triſtram 
| Shandy. | 


Sarab's three remaining teeth were 
none of the ſhorteſt, approaching very 
near the length of her thumb: nails. 
Inhuman, infernal thumb nails! with 
theſe it was, that ſhe was ſuppoſed to 
have torn up by the roots, the tongue 
of Pill Garlick ! 

It was the third morning after my 
birth, that I continued moſt unaccoun- 
tably ſilent. I ſneezed, it is true, once 
or twice; which procured me as many 
bleſſings : but, beſides that, no other 
ſounds louder than breathing were heard 
to iſſue from me. My mother and 
Mrs. Shrimpion the midwife, were 
equally amazed at this ſtrange turn of 
affairs ſo little expected or foreſeen 3 

and 
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and every thought that woman's heart 
can conceive, was ranſacked for the 
cauſe of ſo ſingular an event. Which 
was ſtill the more to be wondered ar, 
as | was far enough from peace and 
quietneſs before. My uncle Toby had 
declared that he would ſooner undertake 
to ſleep on the glacis of a beſieged 
town, than within thirty toiſes of my 
cradle. That number was pitched on 
to expreſs the meaſure of my uncle 
Toby's abhorrence; becauſe my uncle 
Toby's wound, the wound of my ad- 
venturous uncle Toby was got in one 
of the traverſes, about thirty toiſes 
from the returning angle of the trench, 


oppoſite to the ſalient angle of the de- 
mi-baſtion of St. Roch. Nor was he 
the only man, who was quite out of 
conceit with the mulic of my voice: 

ſince 
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ſince my father himſelf more than once, 


in mentioning my proceedings, thought 
himſelf entitled to beſtow on me the 
angry appellation of ſqualling brat. 
The greater then was the ſurpriſe of 
every one concerned, when that hap- 
pened which you have heard. To be 
brief, after every thing elſe had been 
thought of in vain, Mrs. Shrimpton 
had recourſe to witchcrafc as the only 
means left to explain the matter, My 
mother would have done it ſomewhat 


ſooner, had ſhe been left to herſelf 
But Mrs. Shrimpton was a wily old 
lady, who never brought into action 
the corps de reſerve of her wiſdom, un- 
leſs in the moſt preſſing neceſſity. This 
was the caſe at preſent; and in leſs 


than one minute it was as clear as any 
thing either in Eaclid's Elements, or 
Ariſtotle's 
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Ariſtotle's Maſterpiece, that the dear 
babe was bewitched. And, as a pro- 
ceſs neceſſary in order to find out what 
malicious limb of ſatan had been em- 
ployed in ſo unneighbourly an office, 
they immediately ſet about examining 
into the hiſtory of Sarah Froſton. They 
reckoned up a number of her exploits; 
how ſhe often went a hunting to the 
moon in froſty weather, and ſtopped at 
Nantz in her way for a dram of the 
beſt brandy; how ſhe had ridden the 
old horſe of Mr. Yorick the miniſter, 
ſo. often to the devil and back again, 
that he was nothing but ein and bone, 
and was a great diſparagement to Mr. 
Parick's cloth: how red hot Knitting 
needle, after red hot knitting needic 
had been run into her forehead for 


blood withcut ever fetching any : and 
how 
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how an imp of the largeſt ſize had been 
ſeen by Mrs. Shrimpton's ſiſter to jump 
from Sarah's chimney-corner in the 


ſhape of a greyiſh black cat. 


Theſe atchievements of Mrs, Sarah 
Froſton, were related not to prove her a 
witch, That was a circumſtance, that 
had long ſtood in no need of arguments 
to make it out. But it ought to be 
conſidered, that when you ſuſpect a 
perſon of notorious character has done 
you an injury, you ſcruple not to en- 
tertain your friend with a detail of all 
the miſchief that perſon has done in his 
whole life, though neither you the tel- 
ler, nor he the hearer (as you both per- 
fectly know) can give any new infor- 
mation about him to each other. 

The only thing that ſeemed to ftand 
in the lcaſt need of demonſtration was, 

not 
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not that ſhe was a witch of the firſt 
magnitude, but that ſhe the witch had 
bewitched me. And here too the hap- 
py invention of Mrs. Shrimpton met 
with nothing but plain way. My mo- 
ther looking in my face, let drop a hint 
that ſhe thought it impoſſible, that any 
power of hell could have the heart to 
hurt ſo ſweet a jewel. So a body might 
think, ſaid Mrs. Shrimpton, But it is 
too ſure that one of thoſe “ wrinkled 
hags ſticks at nothing. Had not ( 
appeal to yourſelf ) had not James Au. 
drews a pig ſtruck blind; becauſe hers, 
that lawyer Meſten gave her, (who does 
not believe in the black art) loſt his 


* The word wrinkl-d was pronounced with 
a very particular emphaſis, accompanied with as 
particular a look ; to convince my mother that 
the ſtories raiſed of Mrs. Shrimpton's ſhifts to 
avoid wrinkles, were mean and malicious. 


ſight 
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fight in the thunder ſtorm? Would 
you compare a chriſtian to a ſwine, 


| Mrs. Shrimpton ? ſaid my mother. —I 
| hope, madam, I know better than that 


comes to, ſaid Shrimpton. Bur a per- 
ſon that can do ſo to a dumb creature, 
may to a child. My child, poor thing 
ſaid my mother, my child is a dumb 
creature! what makes you ſo odd ? my 
poor thing! how can you do ſo? poor 
dumb angel! Heaven forbid, ſaid the 
mid wife, that I ſhould make game of 
a child brought forth by myſelf —— 
You brought him forth ? ſaid my mo- 
ther, I do not mean it was born of 
my body, ſaid Shrimpton. Madam, 
you—but it is a good ſign. I always 
look upon it (and I may ſay I know as 
much as moſt of the matter) I always 
look upon it as a good ſign, when a 
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lady is light: headed the firſt week. 
There's Mrs. Tulip, the gardener's 
wife; ſhe's not a gentlewoman, to be 
certain, but I do not ſee, begging your 
pardon, madam, but ſhe may be made 
like one of the quality ſhe always 
talks about Mr. Tu/p.—Talks about 
Mr. Tulip! ſaid my mother. I hope 
no offence ; I hope I may mention Mr, 
Shandy, my huſband; a'n't plea: 
you !—Do not take it ſo angrily, ma- 


dam, ſaid Shrimpton. You ſhall hear 


nothing amiſs from me; but I beg 
your pardon, madam. I was going to 
tell you how Mrs. Tulip talked the 
ſtrangeſt things you could wiſh to hear 
about Mr. Tulip and herſelf. Mr. Tu- 
lip was aſhamed ; he declared to me he 
was aſhamed, _. Well! ſaid my mother, 


but about Freſton.—I was going to tell 
your 
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K. your lady hip, madam, ſaid Shrimpton, 
's i that now ſhe has loſt her own children, 
be | ſhe does all ſhe can to make other 
ur people loſe theirs, And it is no little 
de WF matter ſhe does. The power of theſe 
yY WW witches is a ſad thing. 

Dut While my mother and Mrs. Shrimp- 
tou were thus drawing out their collo- 
quy, the maid came running up ſtairs, 
proteſting Sarah Froſton was under the 
great elm at the end of the garden, — 
Protect us! . ſaid Shrimpton, what does 
ſhe there? Nothing that I can ſee, 
replied the maid. .l wiſh, ſaid my mo- 
tier, ſhe may ſit there for nothing! 
people may be aſhamed (that they may) 
or ſuffering ſuch wicked creatures to 
bam about in this manner !—But, 
her, W/amah, ſaid Shrimpton, did ſhe ſay 
tell ay thing to you? did you obſerve no- 
youl H 2 thing 
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thing more than that ſhe is there?—] 
tell you, Mrs. Shrimpton, ſaid Suſannab, 
| ſhe is ſaying nothing that I can hear; 
and doing nothing that I can ſee ; ex. 
cept that ſhe mumbled ſomething ng 
body knows what. For my part, 
thought it might be a boiled cruſt ſh: 
was gnawing.—A cruſt! exclaimed my 
mother, I hope you gave her no bread 
of mine No, cruſt! no, madam, 
anſwered Suſannab, J aſſure you I hae 
never given a mouthful of your victua) 
to any one creature, ſince I came 10 
your ſervice, My fellow-ſervants can 
tell, that when Mr. Robert came to ſee 
me, he ſent for me to the gooſe anc 
gridiron. I gave her a cruſt ! madam, 
— Nay, I wiſh, ſaid my mother, ther 
. was any reaſon to believe ſhe was nib 
bling a cruſt, She was ſaying hc 


prayers 
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prayers.— What? madam, ſaid Suſan- 
nah, is it better to eat a cruſt than ſay 
prayers ?ow/\y, prayers! I fay prayers! 


ſaid my mother. I tell thee, girl, ſhe 
and all ſuch ſay their prayers, depend 
upon it, fifteen times in a day back- 
wards.— What is that for, madam ? 
faid Suſannah, —For! for bewitching 
people. Here is one unhappy babe 
ruined. Protect us! the wickedneſs of 
this world It is well, madam Shendy, 
faid Shrimpton, your ladſhip did not 
meet with her before your delivery. — 


What? ſaid Suſannah, (returning from 
the top of the ſtairs, as ſhe pretended, 


for a cup ſhe had forgot) what ? would 
my lady have come to harm by her? 
Come to harm! ſaid Shrimpten. She 
had as certainly miſcarried as we are 


here. And it had been a great won- 
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der, if that had been all. —0 laud ! 
ſaid Suſannah, what a ſad thing that 


| would have been! I am ſure ſhe has 


an evil eye, I am ſure I could take an 
oath ſhe has been over-buſy with me.— 


With you? Suſannah, ſaid Shrimpton. 


Then you have been—been doing 
what, Mrs. Shrimpton ? ſaid Suſannah, 
interrupting her. Here before my la- 
dy I ſcorn your words, I lie with a 


man!—Nay, what did I know? faid 


Shrimpton. You ſay you were ſent for 


to the gooſe and gridiron. Matters are 
come to a fine paſs truly, ſaid Suſannah. 


If I go to meet Mr. Robert at the gooſe 
and gridiron, I muſt be got with child! 
for that matter, my lady knows ſhe 
gave me leave to have him here. And 
ſo I had, till my maſter ſaw us together 
in the coal-hole.— Saw you two in the 

coal- 
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coal-hole ? Why, pray, ſaid Sſannab, 
where was the harm of that? No 
harm at all, ſaid Shrimpton. There is 
no harm in being in a coal-hole. Bur, 
pray how was it, that you left it off, 
after Mr. Shandy found you out? —You 
do not imagine, I ſuppoſe, ſaid Suſan- 
nah, that a young body like myſelt 
likes to be talked to about the men. 
But I wiſh I knew what miſchief the 
old witch intends to do to me. But I 
defy the devil and all his works, If 
you are undefiled, ſaid Shrimpton, Su- 


ſannah, to be ſure you may. - To be 


plain with you, Mrs. Shrimpton, I think 


a certain perſon might trouble her head 


with buſineſs that belongs to her, ſaid 
Suſannab.—Fy! Suſannah, fy | ſaid my 
mother. Mrs. Shrimpton is a midwife, 
There is no concealing any thing from 

H 4 her, 
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her. She knows by the ſight. Pray, 
madam, ſaid Suſannah, will it pleaſe 


you to want any thing before I go down 
ſtairs ? 


CHAP. XX, 


HUS deſcended Suſannah full 
| of reflexions not greatly pleaſ- 
ing. 

My mother, by an argument or two 
more of Mrs. Shrimpton's, was very 
well convinced that no body but Sarab 


Froſton could be the cauſe of my hold- 
ing my tongue. And how to be re- 
venged on her was the thing next to be 
conſidered. She had been ſo much 
uſed to cobler's awls, and ſtraws laid 
acrols ; that nothing of that ſort ap- 
peared 
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peared likely to give her much concern. 
And as for the method of taking ven- 
geance on an old woman in a pond, 
ſaid to have been invented by a great 
monarch of England, there was as little 
hope from that quarter. To expe& 
ſhe would be drowned by ſuch an ex- 
periment, was the moſt abſurd thing 
that could be imagined. When no- 
thing in the univerſal world was more 
clear than that Sarah was a witch, could 


any thing be more indubitable than that 


ſhe would keep her head above water ? 
and they had ſome queſtioning between 
themſelves, concerning the extent and 
duration of ſalutary laws; which ended 
in their perſuading themſelves there 
was great reaſon to fear they would nor, 
at preſent, be able to get her burnt for 
being able to ſwim. However Mrs. 


Sbrimp- 


1 


$hrimpton remembered a proverb com- 
monly uſed with ſucceſs in the like 
caſes, which proves the devil to be but 
an underling. Accordingly my mo- 
ther and ſhe concluded on carrying 
Sarah before a juſtice of the peace, 
My mother would gladly have attended 
his worſhip herſelf on the occaſion. But 
Shrimpton declared it a thing impracti- 
cable ; and pronounced her a dead wo- 
man, if ſhe attempted it. (A dead 
woman 15 what one hears ſo ſeldom of, 
that, upon my word, I had like to have 
ſaid ſhe pronounced her a dead man.) 
My mother ſaid in anſwer to this, that 


ſhe found herſelf better than could be 
expected ; and, conſidering the exigen- 
cy of affairs, ſhe hoped Mrs. Shrimp- 


ton would not continue ſo peremptory, 


but abate ſomewhat of her uſual ri- 


2 gour. 
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gour. —Peremptory! madam, faid 
Shrimpton, you aſtoniſh me. No wife 
in the country would do ſuch a thing. 
l am not talking, ſaid Mrs. Shrimp- 
ton, of what a wife would, but of what 
ſhe could do. Really I ſhould ima- 
gine—imagine ! madam, ſaid Shrimp- 
ton, it grieves me to hear you under- 
value yourſelf. The ſquire would ne- 
ver believe as long as he lived for the 
time to come, that a child-bearing wo- 
man deſerves to meet with a ſpark of 
compaſſion. After the firſt hour he 
would as infallibly turn off the mid- 
wife, and—for heaven's fake, madam, 
never think of it. — Well! then, ſaid 
my mother, what if the juſtice and 
Sarah come hither ?—Nay, for that 
matter, I do not underſtand the 
law much, ſaid Shrimpton, Perhaps 
they 
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they might; but what do you think of 
the danger of Sarah's being here ?, 
Not before the juſtice, no danger in the 
world, when the juſtice is here, You 
have read the hiſtory-book about witches, 
I did not conſider that, ſaid Shrimp- 
ton. What hindered them, ſaid my 
mother, from bewitching the judges, 
who condemned ſo many of them... 
Judges! ſaid Shrimpzon, that is another 
matter; Mr. Shrely is but a quorum, 
If ever you have heard, ladies and 
gentlemen, beggars pretend to be dumb, 
by having had their tongues pulled out 
by Turks; and have afterwards ſeen 
theſe very tongues produced and ſwung 
with great volubility in the reſpective 
mouths of the ſaid beggars : you know 
how eaſy it was, for my inſtrument of 
noiſe to remain, for a time, inviſible. — 
5 Before 
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Before cither the juſtice or the witch 


had time to preſent themſelves in my 


mother's apartment, it was my chance 
to get very well acquainted with the 
point and length of a confounded pin, 
When flap came my tongue that in- 
ſtant from my throat, and I roared lou- 


der than any Shandy of my age ſince 


the days of Elizabeth. 

I am ſorry, as you may imagine, to 
be obliged for the ſake of illuſtration, 
to-liken myſelf to a raſcally beggar or 
fortune- teller; but odious compari- 
ſons are ſometimes unavoidable; and 
pride muſt give way to neceſſity. 


26. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Wonder whether there is ſuch a 

principle in man as malevolence, 
genuine, ſpontaneous, pure malevo- 
lence. For, though I cannot for my 
life, but be pleaſed with the thought 
have this minute; it is by no means a 
proof of it. What I am laughing at 
is this: my readers complained of my 
digreſſions; faid my wanderings were 
intolerable, and my ways dark and in- 
tricate, Now, as I knew that what 
they decried ſo vehemently, was what 
alone gave them pleaſure; (for alas! I 
am nothing at cloſe fighting !) I ſoon 
diſcovered a very eaſy way to be reveng- 
ed on them for their ingratitude. I have 


kept creeping on in a ſtraight, beaten, 
duſty, 
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duſty, barren track, fo long of late in 
my ſtory ; that, if no body be tired of it, 
I declare I am aſtoniſhed, For my own 
part, a little refreſhment muſt be had 
by me; and I will not ſay I beg leave, 
for poſitively I will ſtop at this very 
place. And you are to hear no more 
of my father or mother, or any body 
elſe of the family, till I ſhall be weary 
of the company I am going into. —Do 
not you go away, and ſay, I am a 
graceleſs villain, without feeling or na- 
tural affection. I love my relations all, 
and none more than Toby, But our 
deareſt friends grow burdenſome, by 
being long with us; and there is no- 
thing I care to enjoy above an hour in a 
day. I believe I am a little particular 
in this point; for I have often had oc- 
caſion to obſerve, that when others be- 

gin 
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gin to approach the center of good hu- 


mour, it is my hard luck to be got 
quite over the extreme edge. 


CHAE. LAKK 


HE. Reverend Mr. Thomas Ra- 
dical was a gentleman of the 


deepeſt and moſt univerſal erudition; 
infomuch, that it is to this day a mat- 
ter of aſtoniſhment to moſt of his pa- 
riſh that he was never made a biſhop. 
For, notwithſtanding there were ſome 
few who had concluded he would have 
trembled at the news of a conge d'elire, 
and believed that was his reaſon for not 
accepting (what the univerſities would 
have fought for the honour of confer- 
ring) a degree of D. D. yet that was 
not his own opinion of the matter ; 
and 
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and whatever cauſe there might be for 
continuing undoctored, it is certain he 
ſaw none for continuing unbiſho- 
pricked. Indeed it had been a miracle 
if he had. He was a man of ſuch rare 
accompliſhments, as even made him 
wonder at himſelf, Conſidering the 
unparalleled extent of his faculties, and 
unwearied exerciſe of his ſtudies ; it is 
not an eaſy matter to find his like, He 
had, when aged no more than twenty- 
tour years nine months (before he was 
in full orders) diſcovered the perpetual 


motion; and written, in his own fair 
hand, a recipe for the gout and head- 
ach. He knew exactly where to put a 
full ſtop; and divided his ſermons fo 
dextrouſly inch by inch, as is ſeldom to 
be ſeen in the diſcourſes of right reve- 
rend divines. He had eſpied Venus an 
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hundred times tripping in ſilken ſhoes 
over the cheeks of ſleepy Phebus ; and 
underſtood better than Benjamin Martin 
the brain-breaking parallax. He had 
names for each of the ſatellites of Ju. 
piter; and, had he been at ſea, though 
but mounted on bladders, could with 
great eaſe have diſcovered the longitude 


there. None knew better than he how 
often in a month the moon changes her 


mind ; and there are very few, who have 
ſo often trod the winding ſtair- caſe be- 
tween their own heads and her. — But 
all this, which would ſerve to ſet up 
five hundred every-day ſcholars, is no- 
thing when you ſpeak of Mr. Radical. 

In ſhort, he had in his poſſeſſion what 
he called (and what any body may 
ſafely call ſo after him) the deſideratum 


of all mankind. Have a care of miſ- 
takes, 
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takes, I do not mean he had the ten 
thouſand pounds ticket in the lottery. 
That had been a ſmall matter; to eaſe 
your impatience, he not only knew 
who was to have that; but he knew 
whatever was to be known in futurity, 
In aſtrology he had no equal. Cardan, 
Erra Pater, Tycho Wing, and Francis 
Moor, phyſician ; had they clubbed 
their heads for a wager, would un- 
doubtedly have loſt their money, by 
pretending to deſcribe the twelve houſes 
with Mr. Radical..It was, perhaps, 
owing to this laſt excellence, that he 
was ſomewhat more auſtere in his man- 
ner, and leſs eaſy of acceſs, than could 
frequently have been wiſhed, But this 
is not to be taken as any reflexion on 
the natural ſweetneſs of Mr. Radical's 


temper. To be ſo very wiſe, had been 
12 ſo 
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ſo very troubleſome, had he anſwered 
every queſtion put to him; that far 
from being able to find time to preach, 
it had been impoſſible for him to eat 
when he was hungry, or drink when 
he was dry. Every maid ſervant, every 
maker of a cock-match had conſulted 
him, for their reſpective ſucceſs in love 
and fighting. He therefore, before 
the fulneſs of his fame, contracted his 
acquaintance and his brows; and, ex- 
cept in my father's family, very rarely 
unfolded the deſtiny of a virgin. Real- 
ly my father was much envied for pol- 
ſeſſing what every body ſaw he knew 
not how to enjoy. For half a word, 
Mr. Radical could have told him what 
was become of the ſilver milk pot, 
(which we ſhall talk more about by and 


by.) But alas! my father was not to 
be 
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be ſhook out of his ſteady opinions ! 
to his obſtinacy, or to his perſeverance, 
was partly owing the too long conti- 
nuance of a diſpute between Mr. Ra- 
dical and his * clerk. 

Mr. Radical uſed to give up the 
keeping of his books to his clerk ; that 
is, he made him keep an account in 
black and white of whatever chriſten- 
ings, weddings, and burials happened 
in the pariſh; and would every now 
and then caſt an eye over it himſelf, to 
ſee that Ekebam (that was the clerk's 
name) made no miſtake. For of grie- 
vous conſequence might ſuch a miſtake 


* Clerk, a pſalm-finger; not clerk, Clericus, 
a clergyman. — This note is not unneceflary ; 
for it has been uſual in ſome places for the ſame 
perſon who reads prayers as curate, to chaunt 
Hopkins as clerk, But this gentleman only aQted 
the latter, 


be; 
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be; ſince, as there are places where a 
man is denied to have any being, un- 
leſs he can prove it by ſyllogiſms; it 
is likely enough there are other places, 
where it will hardly be granted he was 
once born, unleſs he can prove it by 
the regiſter. In the preſent caſe, in- 
deed it is not probable matters could 
have gone ſo far; for Ekeham had en- 
tered in his book Triſtram Shandy,. gent. 
baptized November 5, 1718. This was 
as Mr. Radical himſelf wiſhed it to be, 
except one little character. The figure 
5 he could by no means put up 
with, as well knowing it was November 
6, when he himſelf performed the du- 
ties of his office upon me. 

Sorry I am that I was the occaſion of 


any ill blood between gentlemen. But, 
though I was guiltleſs of all deſign, 1 
con- 
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confeſs myſelf the principal cauſe of 


ſome wrath, that was raiſed (alack-a- 


day !) to great heights |! 

Ekebam was brother-in-law to Mrs. 
Shrimpton the midwife, and truly in 
many things appeared to be but too 
much biaſſed to her intereſt, In return 
for ſome 'favours of a particular kind 


which Shrimpton had conferred on him, 


he conſtantly gratified her with a full 
and true account of the wedding-days 
of all the people under the age of for- 
ty-five, who were married within the 
reach of his obſervation. [This forty” 
five only relates to the women—the 
men were welcome to be as old as they 
pleaſed. —Shrimpton thought the wed- 
ding never a bit the leſs hopeful for 


that.) 
14 But, 
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But, as I was going to ſay, it had 
been well for Ekeham to have ſtopt 
here, and contented himſelf with doing 
the harmleſs favours of friendſhip. 
But he grew (it muſt not be diſſembled) 
he grew a ſtrange fellow; and, partly 
for his prior attachment to Shrimpton, 
and partly owing to his having been re- 
jected in a propoſal he had made to 
Mr. Radical of ſelling for him for a 
moderate profit, his calculations of na- 
tivities;—for theſe two reaſons, I ſay, 
and perhaps for many others, he at laſt 
began to queſtion the ſuperiority of the 
Reverend Mr. Thomas Radical over 
Mrs. Sarah Shrimpton, whom hardly 
any body beſides him and herſelf, be- 


lieved to be more than a mere lay- 
woman, 


In 
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In this peaceful and promiſing man- 
ner their dialogue began. Mr. Eke- 
bam, ſaid Radical, I have often thought 
it my duty to thank you for your ex- 
traordinary care in keeping the regiſ- 
ter. Mr. Radical, ſaid Ekebam, I am 
much obliged to you for your acknow- 
ledgment of my humble endeavours in 
the ſervice of you and the parith, You 
not only have often thought it your 
duty to thank me for them, but have 
actually done ſo, Many is the good 
time, when as I have been ſo happy as 


to enjoy your good company, you 


Mr. Radical was not altogether pleaſed 
with the probability of being ſoon 


mentioned by Ełebam as his companion 


and equal; (for aſſuredly Ekebam was 
by no means his equal) and interrupted 
him as follows: Mr. Ełebam, I fee 

no- 
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nothing wanting in your fidelity, and 
exactneſs of method; but here is a 
little circumſtance you have not re- 
membered truly to an hair in recording 
the time of the young Shandy's initia- 
tion. I do not rightly underſtand, ſaid 
Ekeham, what you mean by initiation, 
It it pleaſe you, Sir, I will fetch my 
Bailey's Dictionary. I cao be back in 
a moment: or, (your ſtudy 1s nearer 
than mine,) ſhall I go for your's ? —— 
Sincerely, Mr. Ekeham, ſaid Radical, 
you are very complaiſant to my learn- 
ing. Doſt thou not know, man, that 
I underſtand every part of ſpeech in 
England? — Did I ſay you do not? 
ſaid Elebam. I know it well; nor did 
ever imagine that your Bailey, if you 
have one, was kept for your own uſe. 


I am acquainted with your heavenly 
temper, 
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temper, and to be ſure, ſaid I within 
myſelf, Mr. Radical has a book in his 
ſtudy for the good of his neighbour- 
hood. —I have hitherto expected, ſaid 
Mr. Radical, that when I uſe any of 


thoſe words of art which by the learned 


are denominated technical terms, that 


my neighbours apply themſelves to me 


for a ſolution of their difficulties; for 
difficulties they muſt meet with; and 
let us ſcholars be never ſo laborious in 
giving our inſtructions from the pulpit 
or chair, the herd of the people can- 
not be ſo much benefited as when they 
have the liberty indulged them of aſk- 
ing- queſtions afterwards concerning 
things that they underſtand not. 
You talk rarely, ſaid Mr. Exebam. But, 
Sir, I thought you could ſeldom find 
time to give the particular intelligence 


you 
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you ſpeak of to one or two perſons 
privately. .How, not find time? Mr, 
Ekebam, ſaid Radical. He, that gives 
knowledge, gives more than meat and 
drink. And I hope I do not want for 
charity; I believe I find time to be 
good. 

Ekeham was beginning to be charmed 
with Mr. Radical. But notwithſtand- 
ing he thought him a wiſer talker than 
he uſed to be, he could not entirely for- 
get his own repulſe.— An application, 
ſaid Ekeham, may be wrongly timed. 
It is not fit always to diſturb a gentle- 
man.—No, faid Radical; an applica- 
tion to me for inſtruction can never be 
unſeaſonable. Who ever knew a time, 
when Mr. Radical contented himſelf 
with being wile alone? did I not al- 
ways chearfully take pains to teach the 

igno- 
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ignorant world? I do not know right- 
ly, ſaid Exebam, whether I myſelf am 
the ignorant world. But I remember 
every thing that has befel me from a 
child. I might have been worth 
Ekebam, Ekeham, ſaid Radical, let me 
not be obliged to blame thee. Thy 
ſoul is inclined to lucre. I took from 
thee the means of gratifying that cor- 
rupt affection.— Lou could not con- 
veniently take it from me, Mr. Radi- 
cal, faid Ekebam, I think; becauſe I 
never had the opportunity of gratify- 
ing that corrupt affection, if it be a 
corrupt affection.— My ſiſter Shrimpton 
came to me the very night that young 
Shandy was born, Madam Shandy 


would have given any thing to know 
beforehand the fortune of her beloved 
ſon, I wiſhed, I wiſhed again for 

what 
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what I ſhall never have intereſt enough 
to obtain. How comes it, Mr. Eke- 
ham, ſaid Radical, that you have been 
turning off the diſcourſe ? do you re- 
member what we began with ?—Yes, 
ſaid Ekebam, I remember what we be- 
gan with; and I ſtrongly ſuſpe& I have 
ſmelt out what you do not much care 
to end with. If I am not greatly miſ- 
taken, enough has been ſaid about my 
diſappointment. —l tell you, Mr. Eke- 

ham, ſaid_ Radical, money is the root 
of all evil. Wars, plagues, and fa- 
mines are all owing to an abundance 
of money.—_Famine! famine! faid 
Ekeham, famine owing to an abundance 
of money! I can tell, I think, for cer- 
tain off-hand, without conſulting either 
your Bailey or my own, that famine is 


not cauſed by an abundance of money. 
You 
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You perhaps have travelled, Mr. Ra- 
dical; pray did you ever hear of any 
body's ſtarving of hunger with his 
pockets full of money ?—You are 
more raſh, more haſty, and more in- 
conſiderate, Mr. Ekeham, ſaid Radical, 
than I conceived you. Think of what 
has been ſaid; to an abundance of mo- 
ney is owing pride, lazineſs, wanton- 
neſs, luxury—and lying, ſaid Ekeham, 
— How now? Mr. Ekeham, ſaid Ra- 
dical; could I not have finiſhed my 
ſentence myſelf, do you think? You 
might very well, Mr. Radical, ſaid 
Ekeham ;, but, I ſuppoſe, you would 


not have done it quite in the ſame man- 
ner. Why, not in the ſame manner? 


ſaid Radical. ..Nay, ſaid Ełebam, I am 
no great ſcholar; but I think, when 


one man compliments another on what 
he 
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he is not endowed with, that ſuch com- 
pliments are lies. And do you know 
any body in the neighbourhood that 
does it, Mr, Ekeham, ſaid Radical, 
Such an one, proceeded Ełebam with- 
out ſeeming to mind Radical's auel- 


tion, can purſue nothing but his own 
intereſt, Another's, it is plain, he 
cannot. He cannot mean to reform or 
amend mens lives; for you can never 
make a perſon virtuous by telling him 
a downright falſity, which ſets forth 
that he is already too good.to dwell on 
earth. I apprehend, Mr. Ekeham, ſaid 
Radical, you are under the influence of 
an error. The way to make a man 
honeſt, is to act as if you believed him 
ſo. - With ſubmiſſion, ſaid Ekeham, I 
could name a gentleman, who, I am 
ſure, is not ſo good; and, I think, he 

4 is 
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is not quite ſo wiſe, as he might be. 
I do not perfectly conceive your mean» 
ing, Mr, Ekeham, ſaid Radical. Wha 
is he? whom do you ſpeak of? 
Certainly not of you, Mr, Radical, ſaid 
Ekeham. You, Sir, are too wiſe, 
The way to make a man honeſt, who 
was almoſt honeſt before, is, perhaps, to 
behave to him, and ſpeak of him, as 
if he was ſo to all intents and purpoſes. 
But, in my humble opinion, if you go 
farther than that, and tell a man he is 
a ſaint, he will never be any thing near 
it. In ſhort, Mr. Radical, not to go 
about the byſh with you, you are a 
man inclined aſter the pride of life. 
You make Squire Sandy not ſo good 


| as he might be, becauſe you are not fo 


rich as you might be. I wonder what 
you would be at. But let me tell you, 
Yor, III. K he 
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he is too cunning for you ; he laughs 
at you; he will never do any thing 
for you that you would have him to 
do; and your imprudent ſpeeches make 
him a little wicked now and then; for 
I think it is a wicked thing to laugh at 
a miniſter. Why do not you talk to 


him, as you do to me? anſwer me 


that. Why ſhould you not be as ready 
to oblige me as him? am I not made 
of the ſame materials? anſwer me this. 
— Give me leave, Mr. Ekeham, ſaid 


Radical, with your That, and your This, 


to remind you, that Mr. Shandy and 
myſelf are two gentlemen, We diſ— 


courſe as ſuch; could you make any 


thing of gentleman- like, or of learned 
converſation ? do you think, Mr. That 
and This, that you are not a fool? 


Well! well! if I am a fool, ſaid Eke- 


ham, 
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ham, I have one comfort however; 
which is, that I underſtand my trade 
as well as Mr, Radical does his. And 
beſides, (I believe you have forgot) 
that I am obliged to do your buſineſs 
for you rot unfrequently, I think. 


Your books might have been in a pret- 
ty condition, if it had not been for me. 
| have taken as much pains to do your 
Jobs, as if I had been to be made rich 
"by them. Some thanks a body might 


have expected. That was as little as a 
perſon could do.— Your predeceſſor, 
Mr. Radical, was a gentleman not to' 
be matched in a ſummer's day. It is 
well known to the whole pariſh he ne- 
ver aſked me to ſtrjke a ſtroke of work 
for him in my life._No; he was wiſer, 
ſaid Radical, he had been well ſerved 
by you. Here's a rare piece of buſi- 

K 2 neſs 
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nefs with you indeed! whete, in the 
name of blunder, was either your me- 
mory or your eyes, when you wrote in 
the book that young Shandy was chriſ- 
tened on the 5th day of the month? 
you take a world of care! in «ruth, I 
am greatly beholden to you, Mr. &k- 
bam !—Yes, ſaid Ekeham, if you took 
as much pains with your pariſhoner, 
immediately before their death, as 1 
do with them immediately after their 
birth; things would have a better face, 
1 tannot but ſay, Young Shandy was 
baptiſed on the fifth inſtant, It is the 
naked fact; I wrote it, and 1 affirm it 
vrv0 voce. Lou affirm it vivo voce! 
$0 aker your figure, I beſeech you. 
And when you have done that. 
What then? ſaid Etebam. = Why, then 
(for I wiſh you well, Mr. Ekebam) ſaid 
| Radi- 
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Radical, I will teach you Syutaxis. Go, 
go, do as you ſhould da. -I neither 
value you nor Sywtaxis, ſaid Ełebam. 
I ſuppoſe you think I do not know that 
that is the name of ſome book or other. 
— wiſh, Mr. Ekeham, ſaid Radical, 
for your own fake, that you underſtood 
yourſelf. - For that matter, ſaid E&e- 
bam, if you go to that, I with ſo too. 
If I did, I might ſay a bold word; for 
really, Sir, I have a nation I ſhould 
be a greater man than the Reverend 
Mr. ——, the Reverend Mr. Ho ? 
Ekebam.ONo matter, no matter, ſaid 
Akeham, But I could, if I had a mind 
to ſpeak, tell you, Sir, what you would 
not like much to hear. Could you? 
what's that? — The truth, Mr. Ra4- 
cal, ſaid Ekeham,—The truth !—Ay, 
the truth, You may truth it as 

K 3 often 
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often as you pleaſe, If were diſpoſed 


to repeat all I have heard Mr. Shandy 
ſay of you and me.—.You and me 
ſaid Radical; man, thy brain is turn. 
ed. Mr. Shandy ſpeak of you and me 
in one day !—Ay, ſaid Ekeham, it had 
been better for you if he had let alone 
the mention of you till another day. 
To come ſo ſoon after mine, did not 
do your name much ſervice, Mr. Ra- 
dical.—] begin, Mr. Exebam, to pity 
you in earneſt, ſaid Radical. You are 
undoubtedly diſordered; I was a litcle 
angry; I am ſorry.—A little angry 
were you? ſaid Ekeham. Sir, you are 
heartily welcome. .] like Mr. Shardy; 
he 1s an honeſt gentleman, and fcorns 
to flatter any man; I heard him ſay 
it. Eteham, ſaid Mr. Shandy, has a 
little more ſenſe than he thinks he has; 
and 
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and Radical has neither learning nor 


ſenſe, who thinks he has a great deal 
of both.— will go, ſaid Radical, this 
moment, and complain. Complain to 
whom of what? ſaid Ekeham. Is it 
not your own fault that you are what 
you are? you have got ſome ſenſible 
ſcraps of ſentences by heart; and had 
you applied yourſelf properly, as Mr. 
Shandy ſays, you might have known 
better than you do when to bring them 
in; for there is no body ſo whimlically 
dull, as he ſays, but might be made 
leſs ridiculous at leaſt by a due cultiva- 
tion. You are abſolutely mad, Eke- 
ham, ſaid Mr. Radical. 
a time to trifle with you; I will repre- 


It isno longer 


ſent your caſe in a friendly manner. 
That is impoſſible, ſaid Ekeham, there 
is not a grain of friendſhip about you. 

K 4 You 
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You keep no ſuch company.—! fancy, 
Mr. Ekeham, ſaid Radical, I keep com- 
pany, good company; and have friends 
too. Where do you think I was the 
other evening? — The other evening, 
faid Ekebam, you were at Mr. Shandy's. 
You do not intend, I hope, to make 
me believe that you go thither out of 
friendſhip to him.—Pray now, Mr. 
Ekebam, faid Radical, what other mo- 
tive do you think I can have? I do 
not only think, ſaid Ełebam, but I am 
ſure you have another motive; and 
that motive is money. Money! mo- 
ney! my dear friend of Mr. Shandy, 
nothing in the world but money! 
Tou ate really impious, Mr. Ekebem, 
ſaid Radical. I can tell where you 
took that from. Where I took what 
from? ſaid Exebam. Where you took 
what 
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what you have juſt ſaid from... That 
you may do very eaſily, ſaid Ekebam. 
I have hit you off ſo nicely, that none 
could have done it, but he that has 
ſeen you—ſeen through you, Mr. Ra- 
dical.— You are an Hobbefian, Mr, Eke- 
Bam. No, I am no Hobbeſian, nor any 
thing but clerk of the pariſh, If I was 
any thing elſe, I ſhould not be ſo well 
acquainted with you. Vou make me 
laugh, Mr. Ekebam, ſaid Radicul.— 
Do I indeed? ſaid Ekeham, Well! if 
I do, I can afford it; for I am ſure I 
made you ſmart before, You will go 
to Mr. Shandy, and complain, I ſup- 
poſe !—No, fad Mr. Radical, I muſt 
firſt be determined in my judgment of 
you. You have got ſ:me cf the hea- 
theniſm of Hobbes into your head; 
and you think other men juſt. like 

4 your- 
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yourſelf, The ancients were all of 
them Pagans. They ſhould not be done 
into Engliſh, and put into the hands of 
ignorant perſons.—I hope then, Mr, 
Radical, ſaid Ekeham, your hands have 
been kept clear of them. So I cannot 
expect to hear any thing further about 
Hobbes from you. Hah ha ha ha! 
Hobbes forſooth was an ancient and a 
Pagan] without all doubt you can tell 
rarely where I took my opinion from. 
From Hobbes, one of the ancients I 
learnt your character, Mr. Radical !— 
Why, man, Hobbes was a forefather of 


mine. —A very likely thing indeed, 


ſaid Radical, that you ſhould know 
who was your forefather two thouſand 
years ago! do not pretend to that, 
ſaid Ekebam. I do but inform you, 
ſince you never knew before, that Hob- 

bes 
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bes was ſeen about ſixty years ago alive 
and well upon the Peak in Derbyſhire. 
I wiſh, ſaid Radical, ſuch impudence 
was rightly ſerved. believe you do, 
Sir, ſaid Ekeham., But I have ſome- 
thing more to tell you; I will conceal 
nothing from a friend. Take this 
whiſper in at your right ear; I Ekebam 
am better acquainted with books than 
you Radical. Such language, ſaid Ra- 
dical, is not to be endured. Than me 
Radical] did ever any mortal man hear 
a clergyman addreſt in this manner? 
Radical] as if I drove a cart! — You 
need not to put yourſelf into a paſſion, 
my reverend maſter, ſaid Eteham. I 
have gone by the bare name of Ete- 
ham, at times, for ſome years; and 
Mr. Shandy himſelf allows I am no 
fool. Fool! does he? ſaid Radical. 


He 
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He did ſay who was, as well as who 
was not a fool.— But I will be plain ;--a 
word, it is true, may be enough for 
certain perſons; but then, you know, 
Mr. Radical, it is not enough for cer. 
tain others. —Go this moment, I charge 
thee, ſaid Radical, and change the 
figure in the regiſter, —And are you 
really in earneſt, Mr. Radical? do you 
think I will transfer to you the honour 
of my ſiſter Sbrimpton ?—O thou abo- 
minable Ekeham ! ſaid Radical. Before 
I did not conceive thee capable of ſuch 
an expreſſion ; I verily thought it was 
a mere miſtake ariſing from your hav- 
ing heard perhaps of my being at Mr. 
Shandy's that evening, and that you 
had been made to believe the rite was 
then performed, which in truth was 
deferred till the next day : but what, 

O Eke- 


twin they 
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O #tebam, art thou become To 
ſpeak fairly and ſquarely to you, Mr. 
Radical, ſaid Eteham, I ſpent ſome mi- 
nutes in deliberating what to do in the 
affair, I weighed your reſpective me- 
rs. Confuſion, faid Radical, weigh 
Mrs. Shrimpton with me I weighed, 
continued Ekeham, your reſpective me- 
rits in this manner. Mr. Radical (I 
put you firſt at beginning) Mr. Radical, 
ſaid I to myſelf, is a miniſter; Mrs. 
Shrimpton a midwife, He has the bet- 
ter of her there. Mr. Radical under- 
ſtands but a trifle or two of his buſi- 
ſineſs; Mrs. Shrimpton knows her's to 
perfection; Slop himſelf is not an over- 
match for her. Mrs. Sbrimpton (now 
I thought it was high time to put her 
firſt) has done me a great kindneſs; 
Mr. Radical refuſed to do me any. 

| Mrs. 


| 
| 
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Mrs. Shrimpton is a ſpirited woman, 
and ſometimes lets drop a fib; Mr. 


Radical is proud, and tells many a 
lie. Midwives in general are more ig- 


norant than Mrs. SHrimpton; parſons 


in general are not half ſo ignorant, 
nor a tenth part ſo wicked as Mr. Ra- 
dical.— 

It is not in me to put down the 
wrathful exclamatioa of Mr. Radical. 
We muſt therefore break off the dia- 
logue : but before an end 1s put to the 
chapter, let the public be aſſured, that 


Radical was not very ignorant, and far 
from being very wicked. Ekeham was 


a ſtranger to juſtice in drawing a cha- 
racter. 

I wiſh this may ſerve as an admo- 
nition to thoſe pert ſayers of good 
things, who think themſelves heroi- 


cally 
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cally comical in mortifying a more ſen- 
ſible and better man than themſelves, 
who may chance to have ſome defect 
or abſurdity unluckily ſticking to him. 
Know, ye noily impertinents, that 
none but your betters have any right to 
laugh at your betters. And even they 
are not allowed to lie, 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Badiah Stirrupiron, or, as ſome 
called him, Mr. Obadiah had 
lived when I was born, twelve years 
in the ſcrvice of my father; and, till 
about half a year before, was at leaſt as 
ſober and as honeſt as any man of his 
ſtation ; and his honeſty was that of a 
ſervant, _You do not think me ſuch 


an 
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an unbred brute as to ſuppoſe, that he, 
who was ſcrious and poor, could poſ- 
ſibly be like you, who have an eſtate 
and a jeſt book... Honeſt fellow, every 
body knows, is a title not to be thrown 
away, but conferred ſolely on harm- 
tefsly-roaring rakes, who are ſo denomi- 
nated, as the figure-mongers term it, 
xa t Co uv. 

I have nothing to do with any ſuch 
meaning at preſent. I ſay, Obadiah 
had been long unſuſpected of the leaſt 
want of fidelity ; that is, he did not 
only not ſteal any thing from my fa- 
ther, ſuch as wine, or ſhillings, or ſuch 
looſe goods; but he always did that 
moment what he was bid. He came 
ſooner back on an errand than any 
other, (and that not owing to his ſu- 


perior agility, for he was far enough 
He from 
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from Todas wars) and, at his return, 
went immediately to my father with his 
buſineſs ; becauſe he had no occaſion 
to loiter away half an hour in the 
kitchen contriving a lying excuſe for 
ſtaying by the way. — For bruſhing a 
ſurtout, japanning a boot, and cutting 
a cucumber, he needed turn his back 
to no man, And what is very extraor- 
dinary, with all theſe great endowments 
ſufficient, one would think, to ſtretch 
out the neck of any man; he was ex- 
tremely diffident of his own opinion, 
and moderate in ſpeaking of his per- 
formances.—— When flatterers would 
have made him believe of himſelf more 
than was meet, he was conſtantly ob- 
ſerved, with great calmneſs, to doubt 
whether they knew the World. He 
had reaſon, he ſaid, to conjecture, that 
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there were many in the three kingdoms 
ſtrangers to him and them, who were 
his equals in all reſpects. 
This very humble Judgment of him- 
ſelf, was carried, perhaps, to too low a 


degree of condeſcenſion to other mens 


underſtandings. —_Heartily do I wiſh it 
had been poſſible to transfer a little 
ſelt-abaſement from Obadiab Stirrup- 
iron, to my aunt Dinah Shandy, wi- 
dow! both might have been benefited 
by the change. But as this was not 
done, it is the duty of an hiſtorian to 
ſay, that Obadiab's abundant modeſty 
came once or twice very near railing a 
cry of irreligion againſt him. Except 
when the diſcourſe concerned his own 
excellency, he perpetually ſided with 
the ſentiments that were uttered in his 


preſence, This was the ſubſtance of 
| what 
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what could be alledged againſt him. 


Which (ſtrange as it may ſeem) was 
done by the very perſons to whoſe wiſ— 
dom he ſubmitted. - Without know- 
ing or having the leaſt reaſon to be- 
lieve you are of a different opinion, 
there are ſome moſt unaccountable 
people in the world, who will quarrel 
with you barely for not contradicting 
them.] Circumitances of this kind 


had frequently befel Ob247ah ; and he 


was ſummoned before a committee of 
wenches in the kitchen, openly to give 
an account of himſelf and his ſayings. 
The conſequence of which, was the 
cook's declaring ſhe would intorm her 
maſter that he harboured an atheiſt un- 
der his roof; though all her proof 
againſt humble Obadiah reſted in this, 
that when ſhe herſelf proteſted the devil's 
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feet were neither of them cloven, Oba- 
diah ſmiled an aſſent. 

Her complaint was never carried in 
form to my father; and, if it had, my 
father would not have been greatly 
alarmed by it. But it was proper to 
mention this waxen mind of Obadiah's; 
that all men may wonder the more, 
when they hear of the ſudden altera- 
tion that was made in his carriage and 
deportment. 

He was wandering ſlowly through a 
paſture one evening (it was about the 
zoth of April) unheeded, as he be- 
lieved, by every living thing on the 
earth beneath; when the lagging 
wings of an owl riſing from the graſs, 
called up his eyes to about the height 
of one yard from the ground. Un- 
luckily for him, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, 


2 
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peared, there ſat directly before him 
Elizabeth Dairy milking a cow: who 


being likewiſe alarmed with the flut- | 


tering of feathers, called off her eyes 
too for one inſtant from the falling ud- 
der of the cow; and, in that unfor- 
tunate inſtant, with ſome ſcattered 
glances that paſſed the owl, ſhot ill-fat- 
ed Obadiab in the breaſt. 

From that moment he was the re- 
verſe of every thing he was before. No 
hero in the metamorphoſes, though 
changed into frog, reed, philoſopher, 
or fiſh-pond, is more unlike his for- 
mer ſelf, than Obadiah in love with 
Elizabeth, was unlike Obadiah Stirrup- 
iron, or * Mr. Obadiah, when ſimply 
my father's ſerving man. 


»The ancients, whoſe manner of writing is 


ſo deſervedly admired for its ſimplicity, often 
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CHAP. XIV. 


DO not know whether there was a 
I well-grounded reaſon for it; but J 
was afraid the laſt chapter was going 
to run on to a vaſt length, if left to it- 
ſelf. I have accordingly bid it defi- 
ance, and begun a new one. 


overload their periods out of pure good will, 
'T hat we may be ignorant of nothing, they inform 
us both how an hero was named in heaven by 
Gods, and on earth by men. Not foreſeeing, 
that by this being done ina ſentence where ſome- 
thing elſe of importance is related, we would be 
obliged (poor ſhallow moderns !) to drop one or 
the other piece of information. —1I am afraid I 
have been led aſtray in the laſt ſentence of this 
Chapter by their example, In future apes, a 
race of men may ariſe more ſtupid ſtill than we 
are. Ves ;—ſurely then it had been better to 
have made a period on purpoſe to ſay, that Oba- 
diah was, in the parlour, Obadiah Stirrupiron, or 
imply Obadiab;. but always in the kitchen with 
Mrs. Molly, Mr, Obadiab. | 


And 
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And now, young gentleman, if you 


are paſt the age of eighteen; or, if 
you, Miſs, are paſt any teen at all, 
you can partly tell what a fad thing it 
is to be in love. Alas! alas! how 
forely was he ſmitten! and, unable as 
he was to deſcribe his caſe, how could 

he rationally hope to be cured ? 
Obadiab, for one 'whoſe tongue had 
never been tied faſt by hard ſtudy, was 
very ſingularly unapt at eaſy ſpeeches, 
No pale Ratiocinator at Cambridge, who 
has waſted his youthful ſpirits for ſeven 
years together over Burgerſdicius, would 
think it harder to be ſhut up ſix hours 
with as many mercileſs female wits; 
than he, to ſpeak before any woman 
except my father's maids. Before 
them, he was rather free than other- 
wiſe ; for, mind it when you will, you 
L 4 will 
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will find, that when once a baſhful man 
has been forced into familiarity by un- 
avoidable contingencies, he is very 
prone then to ſay more than another, 
who has not half his modeſty. Much 
leſs therefore to be lamented his cir- 
cumſtances had been, had Elizabeth 
Dairy been Mrs. Molly, one of my fa- 
ther's maids. He could then, beſides 
the advantage juſt mentioned, have 
ſeized an opportunity to bring up his 
woes upon her unawares. Impercepti- 
bly almoſt might he have ſlidden from 
one thing to another, till he had touch- 
ed the borders of his petition. . But 
this the fates (hard-hearted jades as they 
are!) refuſed to grant. 

All men, who are not profeſſedly 
ſpeakers, dread the thoughts of de- 
livering a formal oration; though there 

| may 
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may be little to apprehend from their 
bad ſucceſs in it. And what did Oba- 
diah fear, or rather what did he not 
fear from the deſperate attempt that 
was now become neceſſary ? he imagin- 
ed himſelf beginning to declare, and 


Elizabeth as ſoon beginning to look 
ſour. At the bare idea of her frowns 


to come, his knees knocked an hun- 
dred times one againſt the other. But 
What could he do? his wound, with- 
out the moſt proper care, he ſaw, 
would ſoon turn a gangrene ; and no- 
thing leſs muſt be put in practice than 
a regular attack on the ſtrongholds of 
Elizabeth. 

Having eſtabliſhed himſelf, as he 
thought, in his reſolution, he bad adieu 


for that night to ſleep; and, when the 
hour 
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hour of bed-time arrived, laid himſelf 
down with his cloaths on, and one 
hand under his head, to aid his noctur- 
nal meditations. What theſe concern- 
ed, it is not very difficult to gueſs; 
but whether he really ſlept or not, I 
confeſs, is not in my power to deter- 
mine. If it can give any light in a 
matter ſo uncertain, it need not be un- 
obſerved, that about three of the clock 
in the morning he was heard to cry in 
a ſtruggling murmuring voice, O 
& cruel Elizabeth! wilt thou not? 
« wilt thou not?” — But this, I ſay 
again, is a nice point, and I venture on 
no deciſion. What follows in the next 
line is as clear as noon, that he performed 
much better than himſelf or any other 
body could haye expected from him, 


when 
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when the hour of his acceſs to the fair 
one arrived. 

Elizabeth (to do her juſtice) was not 
ſo inſufferably perverſe as Obagiah once 
thought he ſaw cauſe to apprehend. 


She did not with-hold ſome half-formed 


ſighs of compaſſion, when ſhe was ac- 
quainted with the dangerous ſtate of 


his caſe. And, when ſhe knew he had 
waited the whole afternoon in the paſ- 


ture for the poſſibility of being heard 


by her at the cow in the evening; it is 
commonly reported, ſhe came very near 


offering one of thoſe ocular invitations 


that lovers ſo ſeldom miſtake. 

Obadich could not forbear ſetting be- 
fore him ſome thin parings of happi- 
neſs, on which he fed with reſignation 
for the preſent, hoping better fare in 

dime 
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time to come, as well for Elizabeth as 
himſelf. 

Here, madam, I turn ſhort, and in- 
ſiſt on your finding out how a few days 
paſſed between him and her; when I 
tell you plainly, that at the expiration 
of theſe few days, Obadiah was well 
ſatisfied that Elizabeth, with all ap- 
purtenances whatſoever to her pertain- 
ing, was as ſurely to be his, as that he 
was obliged to go when the parlour bell 
rung.— 

But of a very ſhort duration, is the 
beauty of the picture of human feli- 
city! often when we adventure to bid 
fortune kiſs our backſide, ſne gives us 
ſuch a kick on the breech as none of 
us can like! 

It was one evening, when not a ſoul 


inhabiting the kitchen beſides himſelf 
was 
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was at home, that Obadiah was charmed 
with a viſit from Elizabeth. When 
and where, after various little pretti- 
neſſes of vaſt importance in love, as 
Obadiah was on his back on a form, 
and Elizabeth was looking into his eyes, 
and tickling his eye-brows with her 
finger; inconſiderately railing his head 
in an hurry alack-a-day! he let fall his 
perriwig. -{[Alack-a-day ?—yes; alack- 
a-day |! what? you think me an als to 
cry alack-a-day here, Do you? hold 
your tongue, I tell you. No, no; 
mutato nomine de te, and fo forth.] 

Not the cackling of the Roman geeſe 
brought more ſafety to the capitol, 
than the ſudden dropping of his well- 
ordered curls did danger to Obadiah. —- 
Elizabeth's whole family, male and fe- 
male, from Thomas Dairy, coachman, 

I to 
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to Cardinal Molſey, down to her the 
ſaid Elizabeth, were remarkable for 
having hair of the fineſt brown, in na- 
tural ringlets that far ſurpaſſed the ſkill 
of barbers to come up with. — She 
pauſed for about half a ſecond, as 
ſcarcely crediting her own eyes, when 
being compelled to come into a tho- 
rough perſuaſion of the matter, ſhe 
flew like a flaſh of lightening to the 
fartheſt part of the room, crying out, 
and ſpitting on her fingers, Oh! fil- 
« thy, filthy monſter.” - Were you 
wafted away, good Sir, in a dream from 
the bed of your peaceful ſpouſe, and 
ſet down on the other ſide of the ſea 
in the middle of ten thouſand Indians 


armed with ſcalping knives ; you could 


not, for the blood of you, look more 
than half ſo much aſtoniſhed as Oba- 
diah 
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diah 44 4 ſoon as he had recovered 


himſelf enough to ſpeak, he ſtrove, by 
all the downy words and tender names 
he could think of, to appeaſe her; but 
ſhe was too far gone He would have 
given the wealth of Ormus to find out 
the cauſe of her diſtraction; for he 
could not conceive or imagine what was 
the matter with her. But before both 
the Indies became his own to purchaſe 
an explanation with, ſhe beſtowed it on 
him gratis, beginning as before, Oh! 
„“ filthy, filthy monſter!” and going 
on, „Oh! faugh! a naſty red-haired 
ce fellow !”—He now proteſted his in- 
nocence in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
called earth and ſea to witneſs, how 
free from guile, how full of honeſty 
his intentions were. He aſſured her 


till his breath was gone, that ſhe was 


._ miſ- 
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miſtaken; declared his readineſs to re- 


fer the matter to any unprejudiced per- 
ſon, who was a competent judge; and 
called down a million of curſes upon 
his miſchievous head, if the hairs that 
grew upon it, were any thing more than 
light ginger. To eaſe her for the pre- 
ſent moment, he begged of her with 
her own eyes to examine him again and 
again; and, if from the crown of his 
head, to the ſoles of his feet, ſhe found 
three red hairs, he would ſuffer her, or 
any deputy ſhe would be pleaſed to ap- 


point, to pluck theſe devoted hairs up 
by the roots with pincers ſeven times 


heated. — — This, as my father has af- 
firmed time after time, was as fair and 


equitable a propoſal as mortal man 
could make. But Elizabeth was inex- 


orable; and nothing leſs would ſerve 
her 


[ 17} 

her turn than to part downright for 
ever. After numberleſs unſucceſsful 
endeavours to turn off the torrent of 
her railing, he departed from her, and, 
regardleſs of what my father might 
ſay or ſwear for the want of him, wan- 
dered all night in the fields. He ut- 
tered the wailings of his deſpair in ſuch 
piercing expreſſions, as might, by the 
hands of a poet, have been modelled 
into no deſpicable elegy. Yet was 
there nothing he could ſpeak and 
write he could not (though love com- 
manded him over and over) that was 
in the leaſt likely to move the harden- 
ed Elizabeth, To effect which, how- 
ever, he could not, for the kingdom, 
ceaſe to wiſh. Sometimes he thought 
of going again to the place where he 
firſt beheld her, and hanging himſelf 
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on an oak tree hard by, on which he 


had obſerved a branch very favourable 
to his purpoſe. Aſſuredly, ſaid he to 


himſelf, ſhe cannot view me extended 
in a halter, and not reach out her fin- 
ger and thumb to cut me down. She 
will know right well it is for her I die. 
She muſt compaſſionate me then. O 
curſed, curſed, colour red! — 

For about the ſpace of one minute, 
Obadiah was reſolved to put this ſage 
expedient in practice, But the truth 
is, a man in his circumſtances is as 
liable to change, as he is vehement in 
his proteſtations. The next minute he 
had a new thought, or more properly 
an improvement of the old one, as 


you ſhall hear immediately. 
Three days before this ill-betiding 
evening, when he and ſhe were mu— 
| tually 
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tually pleaſed with one another; he 
had heard her ſay, that had ſhe in the 
kitchen at her own diſpoſal, and for 
her proper uſe ſuch a milk-pot as her 
maſter's was, which ſtood on his tea- 
board in an afternoon (for expecting no 
company but his wife, he rarely pro- 
duced it in a morning)—had ſhe, I 
ſay, ſuch an old-faſhioned milk. pot of 
her own, ſhe ſhould be the happieſt of 
hard-working, maids. 

[Very wonderful it is that Elizabeth 
ſhould be in love with what was old, 
and within an ace too of being ugly. 
But I am no Tacitus, and only pretend 
to recount things as they happened, 
without perplexing myſelf with their 
cauſes. Something of this ſort ſhould 
have been ſaid many pages ago. For 
it is ten pounds to a dead horſe's hoof, 
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that actions have been related of, and 
qualities attributed to, perſons in this 
work; whoſe characters, more than 
one will ſuppoſe, were far enough from 
a probability of producing ſuch and 
ſuch things. But let no dapper ſauce- 
box give me the lie; rather let him 
look carefully around him for one week, 
in which time he may ſee, if he has 
any eyes, that no Engliſhman is all of 
a piece. ] 

This Milk-pot, which Elizabeth ſo 
ardently longed to poſſeſs, was the re- 
maining one of two milk-pots exactly 
alike, which her maſter once had. 
The other had been preſented to my 
father, as an acknowledgment on my 
mother's becoming pregnant of me. 
For it was the cuſtom of Counſellor 


Briton (that was the name of Eliza- 
beth”s 
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beth's maſter) to make a preſent to 
any one in his neighbourhood, on the 
firſt notice of his having begotten a 


child. Theſe preſents to ordinary 
people, were a peck of coals, half a 


dozen loaves, a flitch of bacon, beef, 
ale, flour, or ſome ſuch thing ; but to 
my father, and other men of eminence, 
he uſually gave a piece of plate, which 
commonly became the property of the 
child, whoſe voyage into this world 
had procured it.—.—But I feel ſome 
ſtrong forebodings that we ſhall have 
occaſion by and by to be better ac- 
quainted with Counſellor Briton. —_— 
Down there, Counſellor, if you pleaſc, 
in that chair, for your picture 
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ROM an obeliſk already erected 
to his memory by himſelf in one 
of his meadows, it appears that he was 
born in the year 1689, in the ſame 
houſe where he now lives. He is a 
man of prodigious ſtrength for his 


years, and of very uncommon ſtrength 
without that conſideration. He is ſix 


feet three inches in height, and mea- 
ſures about twenty-two inches between 
the tips of his ſhoulders. His legs and 
arms are both very large, but without 
one handful of fleſh. The whole of 
that was reſerved for his belly, which 
is rather prominent than otherwiſe, and 
no more. His complexion was once 
freſh, but at preſent is pretty much 


tinc- 


1 
tinctured with that ſallow, which ſo 
many ſummers and winters ſeldom fail 
to beſtow. His coat, waiſtcoat, 
breeches, and ſtockings are generally 
of dark ruſſet, accompanied by a good 
ruffled ſhirt, and tarniſhed lace on his 
hat, But when any extraordinary piece 
of good luck befals him, he then wears 
a ſuit of ſuperfine raven grey, a pair 
of Dreſden ruffles on his ſhirt, buckles 
to his ſhoes, and a freſh golden border 
on his beaver. In both caſes, his peri- 
wig is the ſame; that 1s to ſay, one 
that was faſhioned immediately after 
the death of William the third, of glo- 
rious and immortal memory our de- 
liverer from popery and flavery, More 
need not be faid of it, except that .it 
totally loſt its buckle in the beginning 
of the reign of George the firſt; and, 
M 4 


as 


as it has not yet regained it, it may be 
preſumed it never will. Such is his 
body, and ſuch its environs, 


CHAP. XVI. 


OWN again, Counſellor, for 
your ſoul ! 

Mr. Briton dearly loves to tell a 
ſtory, the longer the better, and eſ- 
pecially when himſelf is the hero of it. 
One article of his creed is, that hu- 
man merit conſiſts chiefly in honeſty 
and impudence ; of both which vir- 
tues, but more particularly of the lat- 
ter, he ſpeaks in high terms, The ſub- 
ject, on which he exhauſts all his rhe- 
toric, is, he thinks, compounded of 


theſe two: I mean, the propagation of 
man- 
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mankind, He often proteſts, that 
there is nothing pertaining to old age 
half ſo grievous, as an incapacity to 
increaſe the ſpecies. It were idle there- 
fore to hint, that he has, in better days 
than the preſent, done notable things 
that way. And now, to prove the 
ſincerity of his good will, and make 
the beſt of a bad matter, he loſes no 
opportunity of ſpurring on thoſe that 
are younger and better adapted than 
himſelf to ſo beneficial an office, If 
ever there ſhould come a time, he ſays, 
when Britain ſhall reward its beſt and 
trueſt friends; the man, who has be. 
got thirty bates, will then have thirty 
thouſand pounds a yea; in unde abe 
freehold. —But none is a greater e- 
my to whoring, as it is practiſcd in 
London and other large towns. 

4 When 
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When he has ſtirred up the wrath of 
any body (which is not unfrequently 


the caſe) he is never known himſelf to 
_ appear angry; but with an endleſs fund 


of ludicrous alluſions firſt increaſes, 


andi at laſt abates the fury of his anta- 


gon:ſt, His behaviour, as far as the 


 Ireedum of ſpeech is concerned, is pre- 


cilciy tie ſame to the great and the 
Little; to the Puke of Cumberland, and 
tie man who makes tinder, —He is no 
friend ro unntceſſary 1opetitions of the 
commoneſt of ces of life; and, to 


avoid giving himſelf oſten the trouble 


of repleniſhing a punch- bowl for his 
company, commonly ſerves up two 
gallons at once... When he is from 
home, he loves to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the vulgar run of duſt-raifers ; and 
finding it a difficult matter to outdo 


other 
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other charioteers in proud liveries and 
ſcornful paintings, he has hit on an 
eaſy and cheap method of being alone in 
this reſpect, which is, by having the 
uglieſt equipage of any ſubje& the 


king has. Inftead of an idle fleering 


coat of arms, with a motto that no 
man on the road can read; he records 
upon his vehicle the good or bad for- 
tune that falls to his lot, written in the 
plaineſt Engliſb, and the moſt legible 
characters. Whence it happens that 
the ſame inſcription ſeldom laſts him 
longer than a month. [Vou, Sir, 
are a ſcholar, - you know that the ge- 
nerations of men are like the leaves 
of trees. And how much more periſh- 
ing and tranſitory are their triumphs 
and diſappointments ] To day, per- 
haps, there valorous words in black 


ſet 
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ſet forth how he has ſubdued a misfor- 
tune that was riſing upon him; and 
none knows but to-morrow may ſee 
an injury that he has been obliged to 
put up with recited in letters white and 
gliſtering. In this his choice of co- 
lours too, he is—himſelf, Black be- 
ing the robe of amorous midnight, is, 
he thinks, a fit emblem of delight: 
as white, which is the hue of calami- 
tous day-light, with equal propriety 
typifies ſorrow and tribulation.— This 
is as much of him as we ſhall want. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


OUR honour will excuſe me, 

ſaid corporal Trim to my uncle 
Toby. I am ſure your honour will.— 
Why, what haſt thou been guilty of, 
Trim? ſaid my uncle. Nothing in the 
world, a'n't pleaſe your honour, an- 
ſwered Trim, but what you command- 
ed me. I have thrown up the ſcarp, 


1 ͤmay venture to ſay, to your honour's 


mind. To ſpeak a bold word, (and no 
bolder than true) there is not ſuch a 
foſſe within many a mile.—! believe, 
ſaid my uncle, to ſpeak a bold word 
in turn, there is not within many a mile 
a man ſo well acquainted with. — I beg 


your honour's pardon for interrupting 
you 
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you, ſaid Trim; but I beg you will 


not praiſe me much. I have enemies, 
I aſſure your honour, a great number 
of Enemies.—-I was not going, faid 
my uncle, to ſay more of you than 
you deſerve, But how comes it, Trim, 
that you talk of having enemies? I 
thought you and I had left our ene- 
mies in Flanders. It is hard indeed, 
if they quarrel with us at home for be- 
ing wounded abroad in their defence. 
Ay, very hard, faid Trim, to leave 
Landen and Namur with ſplintered 
bones, and come home to. — But what 
I would ſay to your honour, your ho- 
nour knows to be true. A man is ne- 
ver maſter of any ſcience without be- 
ing envied by his acquaintance. That 
may be, ſaid my uncle, when his ac- 
quaintance conſiſts of blockheads. But 
what 


Y 
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what mult J excuſe you for? I do not 


ſee, man, in all this, how thou canſt 
be to blame.—I only wanted, a'n't 


pleaſe your honour, to tell you a 


ſtory.—lf it be a true one, ſpeak on, 
by all means. You did not take it out 
of any romance; did you, Trim? 
I read romances! bleſs your honour ! 
ſaid Trim, it is nothing but what I ſaw 
myſelf with theſe two eyes. - Saw a 
ſtory with theſe two eyes, Trim? 
Bleſs your honour ! you will not joke 


on your humble Trim. I was going 
to beg leave to tell you only what I 
heard and ſaw.—You did not uſe, ſaid 
my uncle, to be ſo mealy-mouthed, 
Such a begging and praying for leave 
to ſpeak is not the cuſtom here, Trim. 
— To be ſure, ſaid Trim, your honour 
is very good. When J have any thing 

to 
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to offer concerning the ſcience of for- 
tification, I ſpeak my poor judgment 
without ceremony; becauſe it was your 
honour's orders that I ſhould. I am 
certain I would not propoſe any thing 
that I did not think was for your ho- 
nour's good. I wrote to my poor mo- 
ther, to let her know I was in good 
health, and what a happy life I lead. 
And ſhe exhorted me (ſhe was always 
a good mother to me) to lay out my 
endeavours to pleaſe your honour. 
She bids me read good books (for that 
matter fortification is not wicked) and 
be tuankful for ſuch a maſter as I have 


got. I am ſure I have minded what 
ſhe ſaid. I am not ungrateful; if it 
was in my power to ſerve your honour 
better than Trim can pretend to, your 


honour ſhould be as welcome as May.-— 
As 
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As welcome as May? Trim, ſaid my 
uncle, what makes you uſe that com- 
pariſon ? what have you to do with 
May, my boy ?—Your honour knows, 
ſaid Trim, waving his hand (as he al- 
ways did in ſpeaking on ſubjects of 
great importance) that we go much 
more briſkly on with our baſtions and 
lunettes in the ſummer. —_l have wiſhed 
a thouſand times for warm weather, 
when I lay in a cold camp in Ocfober 
in Flanders. Theſe days are over, a'n't 


pleaſe your honour, I believe there 


are but few, I can ſay no leſs, that 


have ſeen what your honour and Trim 
have ſeen.— Well! ſaid my uncle, I 


have a value for you, Trim. I believe 


you know it.— Why, truly, ſaid Trim, 


I have uſed my weak endeavours in 


your ſervice. I am not unthankful, 
Vol. III. N | as 


1 94.1 
as my mother ſays, for my good maſ- 
ter. But I was going to ſay, a'n't 
pleaſe your honour, that as I was croſ- 
ſing the fields, I met Obadiah.—News 
of importance, Trim! what, 1 ſuppoſe 
my brother had ſent him on an errand to 
Counſellor Briton's. You pick up an 
abundance = intelligence, -l think, 
faid Trim, a'n't pleaſe your honour, 1 


never knew your honour ſo merry.— 
Really, honeſt Trim, ſaid 7. ly, I va- 


lue thee. But how could you be ſo 
comical ? here you have ſpent half an 
hour in apologiſing for a ſpeech ; and, 
when it comes—you met Obadiab this 
morning undoubtedly, Trim, that was 
not to be concealed I know, my 
dear maſter, ſaid Trim, for all you may 
love to be 2 little jocular, you are al- 


ways angry if you do not hear of the 
| diſ- 
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diſtreſſes of your neighbours. You 
can pity a man (bleſs your honour !) 
though he be but a poor ſervant like 
Trim. .Do you make it appear, ſaid 
my uncle, that there is any thing pi- 
tiable in this affair of meeting Obadiab. 
And, when you have done that, I have 
reſerved a little compaſſion, which is 
at your ſervice, Trim. Nay, Sir, ſaid 
Trim, I am very well myſelf; I want 
for nothing, thank your honour z but 
for poor Obadiah. Alas! alas! ſaid 
my uncle, you met Obadiab !—I fear, 
ſaid Trim, the poor fellow will come 
to an untimely end. I remember when 
he and I went a ſwimming together. 
What do you remember, Trim? ſaid 
my uncle. I remember, ſaid Trim, 
Your honour knows the deep hole in 
the river, where Counſellor Briton's 

N 2 grey 
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grey horſe galloped in. Obadiab and 
J went to ſwim; and no place in the 
world would ſerve him but that black 
hole. I was innocent; I thought he 
could ſwim like a duck, a'n't pleaſe 
your honour. Well! plaſh he went in 
off the bank, before I had ſtript off 
my ſhirt. And when he did not make 
haſte up again as I ſhould have done, 
I called to him. Hollo! Obadiah ! 
ſaid I._.Did you think, ſaid my uncle 
he could hear your hollo in the water? 
I am not poſitive in that, ſaid Trim; 
but it was the beſt thing I could do in 
my fright. But pray did he come up 
again? ſaid my uncle. Come up! re- 
plied Trim; bleſs your Honour! he 
might have lain there till now if 


What makes you ſtop, Trim? ſaid my 
uncle, —But it is thy modeſty, I ſup- 


poſe 
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poſe he might have lain there till now 
i. Till now! dear Sir, ſaid Trim; 
he might have lain there this hundred 
years, if I had not leapt in, ſhirt and all, 
to ſave him. I thought, Trim, ſaid my 
uncle, you were in your ſhirt, when 
he went in. Could not you pull it off 
while you were giving the loud hollo 
you ſpeak of? No, ant pleaſe you, 
ſaid Trim. Your honour is the beſt 
judge whether or no a man can do two 
things at once. When we were in 
Holland, J overheard a Dutchman tell 
your honour of a countryman of his, 
who never did more than one thing at 
a time. Very extraordinary again | 
Trim, ſaid my uncle; you have a good 
memory. To be ſure, ſaid Trim, my 
mother does ſay that I have a memory 
for goodneſs, if I will but make uſe 

N 3 of 
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of it, — But the Dutchman ſaid his 
friend was very remarkable for doing a 
great deal of buſineſs. —That is the 
long and the ſhort of the affair. 
Trim, ſaid my uncle, you have an in- 
comparable knack at telling a ſtory to 
the beſt advantage, I ? Sir, ſaid Trim. 
No, no; your honour I dare ſay, could 
tell it as well, if you had a mind to 
try: or, I am ſure, your honour's bro- 
ther could. Merit, my honeſt Trim, 
laid Toby, is always very modeſt, 
Prythee what about Obadiab.— Alack |! 
Sir, faid Trim, I had like to have for- 
got Obadiah. Obadiah! Obadiah in- 
deed! (accented as when you find 
more guts in a man's brains than you 
expected, and put to ſomething of a 
comical uſe) Obadiah has done a fine 
thing !/—What has he done, I ſay, 
James? 


— 
- 
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James ? ſaid my uncle tired of his cir- 
cumlocution.— I beg pardon, Sir, ſaid 
Trim. A'n't pleaſe your honour I met 
him going acroſs the fields with a ſil- 
ver milk-pot.—A mighty matter! 
where was the harm of that? Harm 
enough ; your honour ſhall hear, ſaid 
Trim. There has been a quarrel be- 
tween Obadiah and his ſweet-heart 
about his hair, —l beg I may know, 
Trim, ſaid my uncle, what Obadiab's 
hair has to do with the milk-pot.— 
Woe's me! ſaid Trim, his hair is red! 
——You run farther and farther off, 
Trim, ſaid my uncle. Red hair, and 
a white milk- pot! things very near a 
kin It ſeems, ſaid Trim, Elizabeth 
objected to his red hair.-----And fo 
he intends, ſaid my uncle, to make 
it up, by giving her a white milk- 
N 4 pot 
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pot----does he? a rare invention | 
but pr'ythee Trim, had he a head 
for this? I fancy you are at the 
bottom of it.——He a head! bleſs 
your ſoul! I told your honour before, 


his is a red head. And for me to 
be at the bottom of it !—I would not 


for a colonel's pay. He did not come 
honeſtly by it. My heart miſgives me 
he did not come honeſtly by it. Who 
then, ſaid my uncle, do you ſuſpect, 
put him upon it? —.-Suſpect! ſaid 
Trim, I wonder at your honour; the 
devil, to be ſure.----My uncle whiſt- 
= | 
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C HAP. XXIX. 


ORICK was not one, who be. 

lieved himſelf a wiſe man and a 
ſaint, and all the reſt of the world 
blockheads and ſcoundrels. And, as 
he ſaw himſelf not ſuperior to all others, 
ſo he was always the firſt to own it. 
He ſpoke of his own imperfections ex- 
actly in the ſame manner as his neigh- 
bour's, without the leaſt alleviation, 
and without conſidering whether he 
ſhould get good or ill by it. 

Out of the many proofs, that might 
be brought of this, I ſhall produce on- 
ly one,---He had in his younger years, 
it ſeems, been a paſſionate admirer of 
the poets: and, as it is ſometimes dif- 

ficult 
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ficult not to attempt yourſelf what 
you ſee ſo well done by another, he 
made many trials whether or not it 
might ever be in his power to write a 
good poem. But being convinced, by 
repeated experiments, that it never 
would; he put an end to the idle toil, 
by writing what, in his wild way, he 
called 


A Form of Confeſſion for VokIck. 


Deferar in vicum vendentem thus & odbres. 


| Hos. 
Leaf after leaf, and bit by bit, 
To wrap up waſh-balls, muſt ſubmit. 


N criſs-croſs days, ere yet my right 
began, 
To rule the pen and ink of writing 
man, 


With open ears I liſten'd to a ſong, 


Fair roſe, or catſkin, full of love and long. 
Not 
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Not that I for the paſſion car'd a pin, 
But for the murm'ring of poetic din, 
« Sweet nurſe, I cry'd and wept; if 
cer thy care, 
„Was how to wipe a wat'ry eye, ſor- 
bear ! 
This filthy primer is but waſting ttme-- 
Oh! let me; let me learn to read in 
rhyme!” | 
Both long and loudly was the pray'r 
preferr'd ; 
At laſt (a woman will at laſt) ſhe 
heard, 
Then Pomfret's poems bound and gilt 
I read; 
And being much be-mus'd one night 
in bed, 
Soon broken ſlumbers far my fancy bore, 
On a great deep, from common ſenſe's 


ſhore. 


Now 
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Now did the ſea ſubſide, now ſeem to 
roll, 
Now wreck, in waves of ſyllables, my 
ſoul ; 
Now loſt in darkneſs all around me lay, 
Now bright as brightneſs of homeric 
day. 
Could mortal man from vanity re- 
frain, 
When thus a voice of muſic from the 
main ? 
« Behold a bard, by all the muſes 
meant, 
© To eccho nature, from the north of 
Trent!“ 
In dreams, they ſay, the devil ſpends 
his ſpite--- 
I wak'd, and thought my deſtiny to 
write, 
Pigce 
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Piece after piece my tainted brain con- 
feſt ; 
And he was ſtill believ'd who prais'd 
in jeſt. 
A father aw'd, and friends advis'd in 
vain ; 
Full ſoon I wallow'd in the mire again. 
Till loſt to proſe and profit was my 
youth. 
Forgive me, Phebns, for I tell the 
truth. 
Guilt, when it ſcapes, redoubles bad 
deſigns -- 
I plann'd a poem of ten thouſand lines; 
Laid pompous nouns and far-fetched 
; rapture by, 
And ſtrung up freſh-culld fimilies to 
dry. 


But 
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But conſcience, that had been aſleep 
or ſick, 
Roſe from her bed, and cut me to the 
quick. 
No word ſhe deign'd, but pointed to 


my view, 
Two choſen bards of Britain, good and 
true. 
The life and ſoul of ſong was in their 
OY 
Pretending I confounded ſlunk away; 
And, ſince. my betters were ſo far out- 
done, 
| Reſolv*d forthwith to mend the ways of 
| one. 
Know all men then, theſe preſents 
do declare, 
Their writer for the future will for- 


"ear |! 
Let 


et 
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Let me, my brethren, be aſham'd and 
ſhow it, 
The mimic of the mimic of a poet ! 
Ye nine hard-hearted nymphs, that 
once I woo'd, 
By ſighs and ſleepleſs mornings un- 
ſubdu'd, 
Henceforth I but harangue the crowded 
pews, 
Of maidens met with leſs relentleſs 
views. 
From forc'd- meat ſong your former 
ſuppliant ceaſes, 
And ſaves his ink to ſplit his text to 
pieces. 
So, ſince ye will but ſmile on whom ye 
will, 


Ev'n let the man ye like be happy ſtill. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXX. 


TER le Layer born in 1540, at 
Huille, a village of Anjou in 
France, uſed to ſhew ſome verſes writ- 
ten by Homer; which, he ſaid, con- 
tained a prophecy full of the glory of 
himſelf.--Well he might! for in this 
ſingle line 


IItteog Awtgus, Ard tene, TAN, YAtin. 


he ſaw not only his own name and the 
name of his family ; but the village, 
province, and kingdom where he was 

born. | 
It might have been a great while 
before I could have brought myſelf to 
believe Monſieur Loyer in earneſt, or 
in his wits ; had not ſomething ſimilar 
hap- 
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happened alſo to me.— But there is a 
ſtrange conformity of ſentiment in us 
great authors, Whenever my nurſe 
(you remember it, old mother !) when- 
ever my nurſe had occaſion to ſing me 
to peace, ſhe had as conſtantly an oc- 
caſion to hem; ſo that her ſong run 
ſomething in this manner, huſh hem, 
huſh hem, gently hem, &c. This, in 
theſe early hours of life, I put an in- 
terpretation upon not at all ro my own 
diſadvantage. 

[How very eaſily, and how almoſt 
naturally with ſome people do errors in 
opinion get footing ! — 1 ſuppoſe a 
grown gentleman, who cannot ſee any 
thing but darkneſs viſible in huſh hem, 
huſh hem, "gently hem, accounts for 
his own blindneſs in this manner with- 
out parting with a grain of his ſelf- 
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conceit. He affirms, that the ſoul, 
when ſhe begins her campaign, is much 
briſker and better able to go through 
hard duty, than when ſhe has been fa- 
tigued and oppreſſed with continual 
watchings and ſevere operations for 
every minute of many years. But no- 
thing is more wide of the matter. The 
ſoul, as my father knew full well, acts 
but awkwardly at firſt getting into 
office, to what ſhe does after a long 
courſe of practice. The thing, my 
good lad, is this ;—you are now, and 
always were exceeding dull. And were 
you altogether as young as your humble 
ſervant was, and in his place; huſh 
hem, huſh hem, gently hem, had till 
been Greet and Latin to you. But 
this was not the caſe with Triſtram. 

I have 
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I have already ſhewn undeniably by 
what has been lily ſcattered here and 

there, that I know as well as ſome 
others, how to make much of a little 
learning: or I have a rare opportunity 
of bringing in the s. exdv@y, that 
ſo pleaſed to the very life the great 
ſpeaker of Athens. But, as I ſay, it is 
needleſs, However, nothing could to 
me ſeem more obvious, clear and na- 
tural, than that huſh hem, huſh hem, 
gently hem, pronounced plainly to 
every one leſs ſtupid than a ſtone, 
Triſtram Shandy, gentleman. I repeat 
it over again, for I heard the good wo- 
man aſſert fifty times in a day that there 
was come (I heard it as plainly as I do 
now in every coffee-houſe in the town) 
that there was come into the world one 
who would make the world ſtare, and 
O 2 that 
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that his name was Triſtram Sbandy, 
gentleman. —My imagination uſed to 
wander on this ſubject to a prodigious 
diſtance, being (I am almoſt aſhamed 
to ſay it,) even when a new-born child, 
ſtrongly biaſſed in favour of the au- 
thor of this book. 

But I could never for my heart be 
diſpleaſed with being put out of a 
brown ſtudy, by the entry of Dr. Slop. 
[If you do not begin to find a gay con- 
ceit ariſe in your mind, turn to the 
frontiſpiece of volume the firſt. No 
ſooner did he approach the bed where 
T lay, than I felt within me what 
would have produced, had my body 
been at my ſoul's bidding, a moſt hear- 
ty fit of cachinnation. However, as I 
could not tell how to vend my mirth 


conveniently, it laſted the longer; ſo 
that 
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that I have forgot almoſt every word 
he gravely ſaid to my mother; and it 
was a full half hour at leaſt before 1 
could reſolve on thinking there was 
any thing not to be laughed at in the 
poſſeſſion of a little, ſquat, uncourtly 
figure of a Doctor Slap, of about four 
feet and a half perpendicular height, 
with a breadth of back, and a ſeſqui- 
pedality of belly, which might have 
done honour to a ſerjeant in the horſe- 
guards... 

Let us laugh it out, and begin a 
new chapter, 


O 3 
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CH Ay. INXq 


A father came up ſtairs and kiſ- 
ſed my mother once, and me 

twice. After he had done, Dr. Slop 
turning round made him a bow, and 
told him he had taken care to bring 
what was neceſſary for his lady and 
child, Have you, Doctor? ſaid my 
father. I do not know what may be 
neceſſary for my wiſe: or, if I do, 1 
mult not pretend to mention it. She 
is too wile for that; but I believe 1 
may venture to ſay what I look upon 
as moit neceſſary for my ſon; - which 
18, without doubt, a continual ſucceſ- 
ſion of clean clouts.I am ſorry, Mr. 
Shandy, ſaid the doctor, to differ from 


you 
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you in any thing, Sorry to differ | 
ſaid my father; are not clouts moſt 
neceſſary for him? is there any man- 
midwife, is there an accoucheur in the 
county can deny it? - The doctor wax- 
ed not warm. He begged pardon 
again; but, by directly quoting Smellie, 
Burton, Chamberlain, and every other 
doctor that has wrote about women 
and children, he engaged my father in 
a long bewildered ſtring of argumen- 
tations, — 

I with, my dear, faid my mother, 
for your own good, you had for once 
let me have my way. Little need had 
there been for all this converſation be- 
tween the doctor and you. — Converſa- 
tion! ſaid my father; your term is 
very lax and gentle, madam. I think 


what we have been at looks as much 
O 4 like 
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like diſpute and controverſy as one egg 
looks like another, My dear, ſaid my 
mother, I thought talking had been 
converſation, —There again! ſaid my 
father, talking is converſation! ſo it 
may be. — But I would fain know if 
converſation and talking be always dif. 
pute and controverſy -I beg, my 
Jewel, you will come a little cloſer to 
preciſion upon ſuch ſubjects as you 


 meddle with. As well may you call 


the glaſs of water required for a mouth- 
ful of punch, the ſea or the ocean, — 
Unfortunate woman that I am, ſaid 
my mother, to be kept in this wilder- 
neſs! I might have been free from this 
vexation. Unfortunate man that I am! 


ſaid my father, there is no ſuch thing 


as keeping this woman to one topick 


tor a quarter of a minute, She flies 
| off, 
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off, by Jupiter! as far as the peak of 


Tenerife. —I do not fly, ſaid my mo- 


ther, {nor want to fly neither to the 
peak of Tenerife, nor the peak of Der- 
by : I only wiſh I could have flown to 
London. By that means, my dear, 
you might have ſaved the expence of a 
coach. This poor babe will be ruined 
here! for ſaving the trifle of a few dir- 
ty guineas, we muſt be ſtewed in this 
cat-hole ! — What, ſaid my father, I 
ſuppoſe your lying- in women in Mid- 
dleſex have the liberty of going out in 
the month! otherwiſe, my dear, you 
are a little unintelligible again.—I will 
venture to be confident in this, that 
there is as good air in this houſe as in 
any firſt floor in London, — May hap, 
ſaid the doctor, the lady thinks the af- 
fections may be better hit in London 

than 
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than elſewhere. In the Principia Me- 
dicinæ Philoſophica, it is made mani. 
feſt, that the inclination and good will 
of the patient are required to haſten a 
cure. Pray, friendly Doctor Slop, ſaid 
my father, what curing is there in the 


caſe? I do not ſee that my wife's is a 
diſtemper. I am ſure, it is in conſe- 
quence of a very natural action. Diſ- 
tempers, I take it, doctor, are the ef- 
fects of irregularity in eating, drinking, 
or- or- or you underſtand me, doctor. 
I hope you do not imagine there is any 
thing of that kind in the queſtion at 
preſent. — Sir, you ſurpriſe me, ſaid 
the doctor. Is it poſſible I could im- 
agine an ſuch thing ?---Undoubtedly, 


replied my father, you know beſt your- 


ſelf what you ſay; but I thought you 


talked of a cure,----I did hope, faid the 
doctor, 


D 
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doctor, to have the honour of curing 
Mrs. Shandy, your lady, Sir.—--Pray, 
my dear, ſaid my mother, do not 
puzzle the doftor.---I am obliged to 
you, madam, ſaid Sp; let us hope 
there is no great fear.---Oh ! but there 
is, ſaid my mother. I am {ure it grieves 


-me many a time that I cannot under- 


ſtand Mr. SHandy better.---You might, 
my dear, faid ſhe to my father, one 
would think, you might ſubmit to, 
I will ſubmit, ſaid my father, as ſoon 


as you pleaſe, to ſenſe. Do but con- 
-vince me, madam, or you, Sir, by 


ſound reaſon.— When I am, ſaid Sp, 


in another gentleman's houſe.---Oh ! no 


apologies! no apologies! pr'y'thee, 
good Slop, ſaid my father, you are as 
welcome to exert your talents in Shandy- 


hall, 
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Ball, as if it was your's and your heirs 


for ever. 
While affairs wore thus a gloomy 


face for Dr. Slop, very ſeaſonably for 
him arrived my uncle Toby, He had 
not ſeen my mother before ſince her 
lying- in; and accordingly entered the 
room with a good deal of reſerve and 
caution in his looks not unmixed with 
fear, like a man undetermined how he 
ſhould act, or whether he ſhould act at 


all.— Brother, ſaid Toby, how do you 


do ?—Dr. Slop, your humble ſervant. 
I hope—My father interrupted him 


firſt with a wink, and then looking to 


my mother's bed, as much as to ſay, 
brother Toby, do not you aſk your 
filter how ſhe does? Toby found him- 
ſelf hemmed in on all ſides, and feebly 


ſtretching his neck towards the bed, 


ſaid 


CCC 
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ſaid he, ſiſter your ſervant, (and in- 
ſtantly turning about again)---brother, 
you remember the laſt time. My fa- 
ther winked and looked again as be- 
fore, (inti mating that he had not done 
enough, and inſiſting on a little more 
of the interrogatory ſtile to my mo- 
ther) which quite confounded my uncle 
Toby. And, though he was, as it is 
well known, a man patient of in- 
juries ; he was not proof againſt what 
he thought the ſevereſt uſage, but re. 
treated not in the beſt order down 
ſtairs, 


CHAP. XXXII. 


8. 
HANDY DINAH, the reſemblance 


between Mr. Radical and her ac- 


counted for vol. 7. p. 42. 
Thought 
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Thought by many readers of the firſt 
and ſecond yolume to be dead, and 
why vol, 7. p. 42. 
„Why, on the coachman's death, ſhe 
took again the name of Sbaudy ib. 
i Po $9- 

 Shandy Triſtram, abbors the ſound of 
ch ib. p. 112. 
Shudders at meeting Mr. Chapter 
and--verſe ib. ib. 
Conſtrues to his uncle Toby, borum, 
Barum, horum, being the motto from 
Shakeſpear to an eſſay on common 
women | ib. p. 126. 
Envies the felicity of five old fel- 
lows he meets with at a coffee-houſe, 
who, having fiddled away four fifths 
of their ſpan in the lighter arts of 
trifling, can now fit contentedly for 
7. three 
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three hours together, enjoying one anothers 
dulneſs over Gazettes and London Evenings 
ib. p. 133. 

Swoons at the ſight of a folio book ib. p. 147. 
Had many ſerious reflexions on ſeeing his 
firſt printed ſheet, ib. p. 153. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


ND now, O ye biographers, what 
what would ye not give for a life like 
mine - Would not you, doctor, for one of 


my worſt opinions, freely barter your fine 
new ſtandiſh ? 


You may look, and look again ; but be 
adviſed, — make pamphlets on the preſent 
poſture of affairs: or, if you would be wiſe 
indeed, convert your paper into crackers for 
the approaching peace, Riſe not up, ah! 


riſe not up to rival me !—or expect to be 


written down again by Triſtram Shand, 
Gentleman, | 


